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Your Radio Can Bring You 


REGULARLY EVERY SUNDAY 


An Interesting and Inspiring Program Featuring 


a Dramatization of the 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
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Che Aue Maria Hour 


on 
WMEX~— Boston at 7:30 P. M WWL—New Orleans at 9:30 A. M 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M WIP—Philadelphia at 7:00 P. M 
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WAGE-—Syracuse at 10:00 A. M KOV—Pittsburgh at 11:00 A. M 
KDTH—Dubuque at 11:30 A. M KGFJ—Los Angeles at 9:00 P. M 
WCPO—Cincinnati at 8:30 A. M KFEL—Denver at 11:00 p. m 
KKA I O 1:00 A. M 


\Isocon many other stations throughout the country Consult your local program 


tor the day and hour of the Ave Maria Elour Broadeast 


Presented by 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
In the Interests of St. Christopher's Inn 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 





























For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias xu, 1. 
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\s the months pass by we read more and more of “the 


veto,” the control of atomic energy, the Truman doc 

trine, the extension of Com 
CHRIST’S munist domination in the 
DECLARATION falkans and similar portents 


TO HIS DISCIPLES What is our reaction as 
Catholics? Christ declared 
many times to his disciples that they were “in the 
world but not of the world.” The Church Fathers 
repeated that “Christians were to the world what the 
soul is to the body.” And Christianity went on to 
build on the shambles of a ruined Roman Empire a 
civilization whose spirit has penetrated every part of 
the world. 
Christianity employed two ways of spreading itself 
in the world: that of marking individuals with its 
spirit and that of creating in 
THE CHRISTIAN society an atmosphere of faith 
SPIRIT and activity Man is both an 
individual and a member of so 
ciety, and the Church directed and directs him today in 
each relation. For centuries her efforts at maintaining 
a solid religious atmosphere in society gave to the West 
a general political and social unitv. An atmosphere of 
moral health and a tradition of faith were nurtured in 
the family group, in the local municipality, and among 
nations 
The hope of such social and political unity seems 
very dark at this hour. The legal ease of divorce and 
birth control has been working to disintegrate the fam 
ilv; modern societv has to a great extent secularized 
the school; the world of culture has more and more 
abandoned religious ideals; politics has been getting 
awav from the laws of God. 
It would take many pages to ascribe causes to 
these changes. Perhaps it might all be summed up by 
saving that since the sixteenth cen 
THE FORCES tury has grown up the idea of 
OF SATAN Church membership as consisting 
in the fulfillment of a verv narrow 
role of duties. The social role of the Church was 
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pushed into the background. Christianity, it was 





an important part in the formation 







1: but with the Renaissance and the Age 


civiliza 
Reason its influence would be limited to private affairs 
And those who must face the harrowing problems 
which now beset us are deprived of the cardinal prit 
ciples which give meaning to human society and an 1 
tegrated way of life. 

Because the Catholic religion is social and universal, 
it points out to men how they can overcome divisions 
of class and nation. The League of Nations was one 
attempt to form a society which would be universal and 
lead to unity and peace. The United Nations Organ- 
ization was a similar attempt. First the one and then 
the other purposely ignored the Church and her social 
teachings. 

But a very significant thing has been taking place 
in Europe since the war. The power of Catholic So 
cial Action is making itself know 
REVIVAL OF This is especially the case in Italy 
CHRISTIAN and France, where the faithful are 
PRINCIPLES exerting their united power on the 
political scene. This apostolate of 
Catholic Action, directed by the Pope and Bishops, 1s 
using the means of modern life—the press, assembly, 
the radio—in order to lead the modern world to God 
Catholics are making their position clear on the prob 
lems which confront the world. The enemies of relig- 
ion are aware that they do not have to face a group 
of individuals for whom religion is a “Sunday suit,” 
but a whole society with solid standpoints on the issues 
of the day. 

The full content of social encyclicals is becoming 
known to the non-Catholic world. The Church is be 
ginning to be seen again as the unique society, open to 
all mankind, unique not only in its life, but in its an- 
swers to human problems. Thousands of those who 
still stand outside the pale of Christ’s Mystical Body 
are commencing to see in the Vicar of Christ and the 
united body of the faithful a social power which alone 
can lead to Christian peace and stability 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


ii The Precious Blood of the Atonement: The peacocks, ancient symbols of immortality and 
divinity, symbolize the faithful who thirst after the living water, which is figured springing from 
the Atoning Christ, the fountain. The Greek inscription on the chalice reads “epitynchanou,” 


“take,” calling to mind the words of our Lord at the last supper regarding our par-taking of His 
precious Body and Blood. 
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In Hoc Signo Vinces 


N an address to the Cardinals who had brought him 
greetings on his nameday—St. Eugene, June 2 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, made another im 
pressive plea for peace in the world. He decries the 
present-day discord and hatred, and warns that the 
world may be facing its last chance for a just peace 
Following is the text of the address of the Holy 
Father, the Vicar of Christ: 


The vear 1947—what judgment shall the future ages 
pass on it? It has almost reached half of its course and 
up to now, to the time of speaking, has it brought any 
thing else to the world except the apparently irrecon 
cilable opposition between the mighty onrush of prob 
lems in which it is sinking and entangled, and the hu 
miliating lack of solution for them? 

The verdict of history will be in accordance with the 
results coming from the events and discussions of th 
months which still remain. 

Future generations will either bless or curse it; they 
will bless it if it means for the great human family a 
starting point toward the reawakening of the sentiment 
of brotherhood establishing an order of law and peace 


worthy of men, useful and beneficial for all; they will 


curse it, on the other hand, if it means a gradual decline 
into those stagnant marshes of discord and_ violence 
from whose murky depths there can arise only sinister 
and harmful forebodings of new and_ incalculable 


calamities. 
Security 


he wounds caused by the war have not vet been 





Cy) 


healed: indeed, some of them have rather been deep 
ened and inflamed 

Was there ever before so much talk of universal 
security which should have been the fruit of victory ? 
But where is it to be found? Have feelings of uncet 
tainty and the fear of war vanished or, at any rate, have 
they diminished? If things are considered as they 
really are, it must be admitted that it is not possible, 
even with the best of good will, to establish immedi 
itely that security for which the human race so ardently 
longs 

Then, in that case, let not those post-war and peace 
methods be emploved which have nothing to do with 
punishing the criminals of the war but which create 
bitter disillusionment, especially among those who had 
no responsibility for the past regimes and during which 
they themselves were persecuted and oppressed 

How, indeed, does one help in establishing universal 
security by heaping up in its very foundations mighty 
ruins—not only material ones but the ruins of living 
human beings? How can a Europe feel safe whose 
members are a prey to despair and to discouragement, 
the dark and dismal forces of disintegration which the 
revolutionaries of tomorrow will easily exploit, just as 


those of vesterday did? 

We well know, indeed, the extent and gravity of the 
unspeakable horrors with which the defeated system 
covered the face of Europe; nor do we wish to lessen 
the enormity of its guilt. But how is it possible for the 
victorious nations, in their turn, to adopt or tolerate 
the methods of hate and violence on which that systen 
lived and thrived, or how can they use the weapons 
which aroused their righteous indignation when em 
ployed in the hands of others? What sensible man 
would ever seek a guarantee for his own safety and se 
curity in the ruin and misery of his neighbor ? 

Therefore, once again we desire to exhort and to 
warn the nations: security, as far as it may be realized 
here below, cannot have any other solid foundation 
than the physical and moral wellbeing of a nation, hased 
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internally on right public order and externally on nor 
mal relations with neighboring states. At present, it 
is still possible to renew such normal relations, even 
after the second World War. Mav the rulers of the 
states not let slip this opportunity ; it may be—God for 


bid—the last opportunity. 


Prosperit 


Much has heen said also about a universal prosperity, 





which should likewise have resulted from the \ 
But where is it? There are, indeed countries wher« 
the wheels of industry turn rapidly and work without 


interruption and at a maximum capacity. Productiot 





overproductiot that is the golden key, the sesame, thi 
secret formula that would wipe out the last traces of 
the evils of the war and fill up the craters it made 

But the prosperity of nations cannot be safe and se 
cure if all do not share in it. Hence it is not unlikely 
that idleness and the impossibility of commerce in 
which some nations find themselves placed will auto 
matically cause in the near future economic crises and 
unemployment even in other nations as well 


Libert 


Likewise, much was said of the state of liberty which 


been another perfect fruit of victory; lib 


was to have 
erty triumphing over despotism and over violence. But 
this cannot flourish except where justice and law com 
mand and efficaciously secure the respect for individual 
and collective dignity. 


Meanwhile the world is still waiting and pleading 
that justice and law create stable ¢onditions for man 
and society. In the meantime, millions of human be 
ings continue to live under oppression and 
rule. For them nothing is safe, neither home, nor goods 





nor liberty, nor honor; thus the last ray of happiness, 
the last spark of courage, dies in their hearts 

In our Christmas message of 1944, addressing a 
world full of enthusiasm for democracy and 





be its champion and proponent, we expounded the main 


moral requirements for a right and healthy democracy 
Today, not a few fear that the hope placed in th: 


ler has diminished, owin 


or x to the striking contrast 
between democracy in words and the concrete reality 

If at this moment we raise our voice, it is not to dis 
courage the many men of good-will who have already 


set to work nor to belittle what has already been at 


J 


nly through a desire to contribute, as 
ies, to an improvement of present con 


It is not vet too late for the peoples of the earth to 


bring about in a united and loval effort, these conditions 





so indispensable for security, for universal prosperity 
or at least for a tolerable modus vivendi, and for a help 
ful organization of libertv. 

Youthful 


A consideration of the first importance renders neces- 


sary this common effort—the good of youth and of t! 
family 

The Church, a tender mother, is not alone in feari: y 
for the welfare of vouth. In some countries the new 
generations from their adolescence and even from i: 
fancy suffer from weakness, physical and spiritual ar 


mia caused by material poverty with all its attendan: 
miseries, from an insufficient family life or even from 
its complete absence, from lack of education and 
struction or finally, perhaps, from long years of it 
prisonment or exile. 


Among peoples living under better conditions, dat 


fers of another kind often arise from an excess of 





Ith and moral health of youth. This state is stil 
sadder. But there is something even more serious, and 
it makes the cure of the evil still more difficult—the 
widespread crisis, indefinitely prolonged, with the dis 
orders it provokes and the uncertainty for the futu 
which it necessarily brings, sows in the hearts of com 
ing generations seeds of distrust in their elders, whom 
they hold responsible for all the evils they suffer a: 
makes them skeptical of all the principles and values 
that their elders held in high esteem and passed dow: 
to them 

There is a serious danger that very many vouths 
poisoned by these corrupting principles will end by 
falling into pure nihilism. Woe to the nations the day 
is extinguished in the heart. of vouth the 
ne of faith, of ideals, of readiness for sacri 


spirit of dedication. Even though such a 





} 


state of things were to la 





t but for a short while, who 
can foresee the consequences ? 


The Family 


In a similar precarious state of incertitude which 
ees ae 


‘nds to continue, what can the future hold in store for 


the famils that the 





nursery and school where 


man of tomorrow grows up and is formed? 





wt 
From districts that suffered most come distressing 
news of the miserable condition of family, youth, wo 
man \bove all, tragic is the state of the families—if 
those wandering groups may still be called such—whose 
fidelity. to God's law brought the blessing of a rich 
crown of children, very often after paving more than 


ir tribute of blood during the war. Today, 





obliged to suffer more acutely the consequences 
of the general lack of dwellings and provisions. 

It is not God, certainly, who is failing to keep His 
promise, as the sneers of egoists and the pleasure-lov- 
ing seem to insinuate; but the incomprehension, the 
l-will of others makes the burden ot 
life well nigh insupportable for the heroes of conjugal 
duty. 


harshness and il 


It is only true heroism, sustained by the grace of God, 
that is capable of keeping in the hearts of young mar- 
ried people the desire and joy of having a large fam 
ily. What a humiliation for the world to have fallen 
so low—into a social condition so opposed to nature. 
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sefore God and faced with this sad truth, we call 

all our strength for a speedy remedy and trust 

yur cry of anguish may resound in the ends of the 
th and find an echo in the minds of those who are 
harge of public affairs and who cannot ignore that, 
ut a healthy and vigorous family life, a people 
| a nation are lost. Nothing calls more urgently for 
» peace of the world than the unspeakably wretched 
ite of the family and of woman. 


Fear Not 


What is the true state of affairs? Who would dare 

firm that the two years since the cessation of hostili- 
ties have marked notable advances in the path of resto 
ition and social progress ? 

In seeing fruitless conferences succeeding one an- 
ther and the series of interrupted or postponed dis- 


cussions being prolonged, the peoples, bitterly deluded 


in their desire for order, peace and reconstruction, are 


coming to lose hope and patience. 


It is not our intention to make accusations. We have 
before our eyes a higher purpose than to pass judg- 
ment on what has been done. We wish to forestall new 
ind greater evils in the near and distant future 

During periods of deep agitation of minds and of 
disordered events we place all our trust in God, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and Lord of Lords 
(11 Cor. i, 3; 1 Tim. iv. 15), and after God we place our 
trust in the faithful of the whole world. To them, then, 
we address the words that the Divine Master repeated 
to his disciples: ‘Fear not.” 

If there is something today that gives cause for fear, 
t is fear itself. There is no worse counselor, especially 
in the present conditions. It only brings dizziness and 
blindness and leads away from the right and secure 
path of trust and justice. 

False phophets unscrupulously propagate with cun 
ning and violence anti-Christian and atheistic concepts 
of the world and of the state which are contrary to the 
natural law, and as such they have been condemned by 
the Church, particularly in the encyclical, Quadrages- 
tmo «tnno,” of our great predecessor, Pius XI. Neither 
the difficulties of the present nor the crossfire of propa 
ganda should frighten or mislead you. 

Fear, which is a shameful thing in itself, excels in 
its many disguises. At times it puts on the misleading 
garb of a declared Christian love for the oppressed; 
as if suffering people could derive advantage from 
falsehood and injustice, from mob-tactics and from 
promises that can never be fulfilled. 

At other times it hides under the appearance of 
Christian prudence and under this pretext remains si 
lent when duty should require it to utter a fearless non 
licet to the rich and powerful, and to caution them thus : 
It is not lawful for you, in following a greed for gain 


and dominion, to stray from the inflexible lines of 


Christian principles which are the bases of political and 


social life which the Church has repeatedly and with 
great clarity expounded to the men of our times. To 
you especially the invitation is addressed to collaborate 
without reserve in forming a public order which will 
realize, in the highest possible degree, a healthy eco- 
nomic life and social justice. 

rhus the exploiters of class warfare will be deprived 
of the possibility of ensnaring the disappointed and the 
despoiled people of the world, by telling them that the 
Christian faith and the Catholic Church are not their 
ally, but their enemy. 

By the disposition of Divine Providence, the Catho- 
lic Church has formulated and promulgated its social 
doctrine. She points the path to be followed; and no 
fear of losing possessions or of temporal gains, of ap- 
pearing less in harmony with modern civilization or 
less national or social, could authorize true Christians 
to deviate even a hair’s breadth from this path 


Pi ace 


Considering the sad reality of the numerous and dis- 
astrous conflicts which so painfully afflict the world of 
today and bar the path of peace, it would be equally 
wrong to shut one’s eves so as not to see or to hold 
one’s arms so as not to act, alleging as an excuse that 
nothing more can be done. Nothing more can be done? 
\t the very moment when Christians can oppose to 
vacillating and uncertain principles that fearless cour- 
age which is not the mere joyous exuberance of a san- 
guine nature, but a manifest proof of a supernatural 
force nourished by the theological virtues of faith, hope 
and charity ? 

By means of this force a mighty breath of pure air 
will sweep over the world, dissipating the atmosphere 
of panic and pessimism which threatens to poison it; 
eves, sealed till then, will open to the clear vision of 
truth and justice. Those in good faith and of good- 
will, who had gone astray, will discover a way out of a 
situation that has become almost intolerable and ad- 
vance toward a solution of apparently insurmountable 
problems 

For those who see things in the light of the super- 
natural, there is no doubt that even in the most serious 
conflicts of human and national interests, there is al- 
ways room for a peaceful settlement. 

Is this not, perhaps, the mission of the Christian, of 
the Catholic, in the whirlpool of social and_ political 
agitation of todav? This is precisely the explanation 
of the hatred toward the Church that all those cherish 
whose life depends on dissensions and conflicts and 
whose interest it is to fan them continuously into flame 
They feel almost instinctively that the Church, estab- 
lished by God as a rock of brotherhood and of peace, 
cannot come to terms with the idolatrous worshippers 
of brute force and of the struggles, inside and outside 
their frontiers, for world domination. 

This consideration should be enough to fill you, 
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Catholics, with noble pride because the hatred launched 
against the Church heightens in the eves of men her 
spiritual and moral grandeur and her work done for 
the good of mankind. Be alive to such greatness! It 
means a task, a duty, responsibility. It is not without 
a purpose that Divine Providence has disposed that 
never more deeply, perhaps, than at present, have all 
the faithful of the church on earth felt conscious of 
sharing intimate membership in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Even if the powers of darkness, of disunity, 
discord and destruction are spreading today over the 
whole world, so much more effective must be the su- 
perior activity of Christians and their force, derived 
from union, order and peace. 

What true Catholic could think of shirking such a 
pressing duty? Apply yourselves, all of you, with 
earnestness to those tasks: among the timorous be fear- 
less, among the doubters be firm in faith, among the 
discouraged be strong in hope and be full of love among 
the skeptics who are devoid of love 


Low 


s ardent and is as vast as the world. We 


Your love 
know it from experience and can in some measure 
gauge it from the admirable generosity by which the 
Catholics in countries still prosperous helped to relieve 
the needs of people in greater want. They gave in 
comparably more than figures published in certain quar 
ters would lead one to believe. To a renewed expres 
sion of our gratitude toward all the benefactors, we 
join once again our earnest exhortation: let not vour 
love grow cold, but let it spread more widely. There 
are still so many districts from which rise to heaven a 
crv of distress and a plea for help 
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Heaven hears this ery of anguish, but wishes to hee 
it through means of your charity. The words of Chr 
“As long as you did it to one of these my least brethr: 
vou did it to me” (Matt. xxv, 40), may also be changed 
by saying: the good that each of you has done to re 
lieve your neighbor in need has been done by Christ; 
Christ himself, in you and through you, is helping th 
poor and the derelict. 

Therefore, in the happy certitude that Christ lives 
and works in each of us, we say to all our sons and 
daughters throughout the universe: 

Strong in faith, put up a good fight! The future be 
longs to believers and not to the skeptics and doubters 

The future belongs to those who love, not to those 
who hate. 

The Church’s mission in the world, far from being 
ended or outmoded, goes out to meet new trial and 
fresh enterprises. 

The task confided to vou by Providence in this cru 
cial hour is not to conclude a weak and timid peace 
with the world, but to establish for the world a peace 
really worthy in the sight of God and man 

Humanity, by its own unaided efforts, cannot win 
this peace. To implore it from the divine mercy for 
the poor, torn and tortured world, is a duty that all, 
pastors and flocks, should undertake with fervent zeal, 
especially during this month consecrated to the heart 
of the Divine Redeemer. 

Animated by an unshakable faith in the power ot 
this suppliant praver, and as a presage of its being 
heard, we impart with an ever-flowing heart, on you, 
venerable brethren, and on all our beloved sons and 
daughters scattered over the tace of the earth, our 
apostolic benediction. 











The Call of Christ: What Will Your Answer Be? 


THE CALL to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous 
souls. If Our Saviour asks a chosen follower to seek perfection 
in the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond compare, 
with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who feel 
that Christ is calling them are asked to write for advice as to fol- 
lowing in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. Good 
health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are requisites. 


Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty — are also invited to write for information 
about the Brothers’ work and life. 


FATHER BARTHOLOMEW, S. A. 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary 





Direct all communications to: 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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HA Meterialial in Earnest 


By Liam Brophy 


ed 


ITH the death of Hl. GG. Wells last fall the 
world lost one of the most determined and 
dogmatic moulders of the modern mind, and 

) real appreciation of the modern mind is possible 
without an acquaintance with his work, for his im- 
mense popularity with the masses rendered him a force 
to be reckoned with. He himself boasted to Hilaire 
Belloc a few months before his death that the masses 
would read him whereas a mere handful of scholars 
ind the intellectual elite would peruse the Catholic 
ipologist who took the unspectacular and unadorned 
truth for his theme. 

The modern mind prepared the way for wars and 
the Marxian menace, for it places all its faith in the 
omnipotence of science. Science, said Wells, and those 
who believed or still believe in the modern mind, can 
answer the riddle of the universe. It knows all the 
inswers or denies the validity of such awkward ques- 
tions as involve the four last things. It denies the ex- 
istence of the supernatural as determinedly as any 
Communist. 

Religion is anathema to the modern mind as to the 
Marxist, hecause it diverts at its greatest, an incalcul- 
able amount of human energy, mental and biological, 
physical and psychic, from the important task of devel 
oping humanity, and hence frustrates humanity’s 
“nrogress” along human lines. “Matter is eternal. 
Personal immortality is a dream of the delirium pro- 
duced in the soul bv the poison of religion. Its anti- 
dote is Mass-Man.”’ 


At the age of eighteen Wells attended a series of 
lectures under Huxley in the Normal School of Science 
at South Kensington. It was part of his preparation 
as a teacher. The passion for science and teaching 
never left him for the rest of his life. He conceived 
magnificent things for science and he resolved to teach 
the world what great things might come to pass through 
science, when old superstitions had been cast out in the 
name of progress. In his first serious essay, The Re- 
discovery of the Unique, written while he was still a 
student, he manifested his reverence for the new relig- 
ion of science: “Science is a match that man has just 
got alight. He thought he was in a room—in moments 
of devotion, in a temple—and that his light would be 
reflected from and display walls inscribed with won- 
derful secrets and pillars carved with philosophical sys- 


tems wrought into harmony. It is a curious sensation, 
now that the preliminary sputter is over and the flame 


burns up clear, to see his hands lit and just a glimpse 
of himself and the patch he stands on visible, and 
around him, in place of all that human comfort and 
beauty he anticipated—darkness still.”” Here, too, is a 
hint of that charm of style which made Wells one of the 
most readable of modern writers, who was later to ob- 
tain a mastery over millions of minds. The match of 
science had certainly got alight in Wells’ youth, and it 
seemed to many that it would quickly outshine the light 
of Faith. In the secularized society of England it was 
eagerly followed, for it promised to be all that the dis- 
carded religion of ancient ancestors had promised, and 
more. That society welcomed Wells as a most pleas- 
ant and plausible prophet of the new scientific dispen- 
sation. It had read and enjoved his scientific romances 
such as The Time Machine and The War of the 
Worlds, and been so charmed by their masterly vivid- 
ness of style as to be almost convinced that they were 
accounts of an eye-witness of the world’s decline in the 
vear 802,701. It was fascinated by the terms and 
phrases which Wells scattered through these romances 
as he culled them from textbooks on biology, geology 
and the works of Darwin and Huxley. Science was 
felt to be infallable and whoever could speak thus con- 
vincingly in the name of science was taken as one hav- 
ing authority. Wells became a major prophet of the 
Era of Progress. He taught a generation that had for- 
gotten the worship of God to fashion a worship of man. 
Its latent religious tendencies he diverted into utilitar- 
ian channels and taught it to chant strange incantations 
from treatises on bio-chemistry. 

Wells’ plausibility was an admirable thing when it 
was confined to his scientific romances. When he car- 
ried it with him into his “discussion” novels, his quasi- 
philosophical works, his treatises and pamphlets against 
Christianity, the effect on the gullible and the mass of 
semi-educated people to whom he made his widest ap- 
peal was disastrous. 

In his novel The Food of the Gods, Wells passed 
from the role of mere story-teller to that of teacher 
and prophet which he was to hold for the rest of his 
life. The theme of this story is that of a marvellous 
drug which causes men to grow quickly to a great size. 
It reveals that fallacy which lies at the hase of all our 
modern theories of progress and perfection—the con- 
fusion of bigger and better, of quality and quantity. 
From this storv onwards Wells used the scantiest 
frameworks of fiction to put across his doctrine of in- 
evitable progress, of planned Utopias, of scientific diet 
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When he 
sketched out his ideal commonwealths in Anticipations, 
New Lamps for Old, and A Modern Utopia, he was 
confident that he was going to change a muddled world 
of wasted energies into a systematized, efficient world, 
governed by bodies of intelligent men and women. He 
even drew up a code for this governing body in The 
Open Conspira “Man,” he said, “was still but half 
born out of the blind struggle for existence and his 
wastefulness still partakes of the infinite wastefulness 
of his mother Nature.” Henceforth man is to control 
nature and make her behave according to his wise 
wishes. In his God ihe Invisible King he supplied his 
Utopians with their appropriate religion. 


and education, of eugenics and neon lights 


Religion had been necessary in the past, he main- 
tained. It had been necessary to uphold collective life 
“as some sprawling, weak-jointed plant may be up- 
held by a trellis.” Mats, nous avons changé tout cela. 
The God of Christians had been cast out and now His 
place would be occupied by “the Friend behind phe- 
nomena.” Henceforth the religious instinct would 
have for its task “to set itself to the control and direc- 
tion of political, social and economic life, or admit it- 
self a mere drug for easing discomfort.” Wells, like 
his former Marxian friends, was very contemptuous 
of “the opium of the people.” Before the advent of 
Wells religion had from life Now 
its energies would be used to square up to it. “The 
old flags and faiths have lost their magic for the in- 
telligence of the young,” but Wells himself had come in 
time to “sketch out in blue prints the methods by which 
the confused radicalism and constructive forces of the 


been an 


escare 


present time can and probably will be drawn together 
about a code of modernized religious feeling into one 
great and miultitudinous creative effort.” The old 
faiths, as the mass of Wells’ readers understood them, 
might well have lost their influence, for they were no 
more than a “filleted Christianity” 


dogma taken out It 


with the bone of 
| seemed no longer necessary to 
support the moral law by 


trines of original sin, 


dogma, but when the doc- 
the redemption and grace had 
been cast into oblivion it was found necessary to replace 
the scaffolding of dogma by a belief in the natural good- 
ness of man. Wells was the loudest in proclaiming 
that naive belief, as he was the most vehement in denv- 
ing it at the end of his days as he lay dying on the 
charred outskirts of a blitzed London 

Wells saw in the Catholic Church the most serious 
rock-fast opponent to his facile theories for the im- 
provement of mankind. In the course of his versatile 
literary career he had thrown quite a lot of mud at the 
Church. Four years before his death he hurled a veri- 
table broadside of mud at her in his Crux Ansata, 
wherein he went to quite a lot of trouble to convince 
his readers that the Catholic Church was not worth 
Here is the last sentence of that vapid 
and venomous book, flung back from the threshold of 
death at the one Hope of man’s salvation that remained 


writing about 
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serene and secure above the tides of war: “Before ma: 
kind gets rid of it, the Papacy may be drowning ow 
hopes for the coming generation in a welter of blood 
in an attempt to achieve a final world-wide St. Bar 
tholomew’s Eve—and it will not add an inch to his 
stature nor alter the fact that the Pope, any Pope, is 
necessarily an ill-educated and foolish obstacle, a nuc 
leus of base resistance, heir to the tradition of Roman 
Catholicism in its last stage of poisonous decay, in the 
way to a better order in the world.” 

Three years after the publication of Crux Ansata 
and less than a year before his death, Wells hurled his 
last pontifical pronouncement at the world that he had 
once charmed with blueprints and prophecies of end 
less progress and perfection. That book was Mind at 
the End of its Tether (Heinemann.) In place of the 
old facile Wellsian optimism we encounter such phrases 
as these: “The end of evervthing we call life is close 
at hand and cannot be evaded,” “A frightful queerness 
has come into life,” 
complete finality.” 


“Life is passing into a phase of 
The events of history which were 


once supposed to lead man out of the muddle of the 


past to a scientifically-ordered world now “follow one 
another in an entirely untrustworthy sequence. No one 
knows what tomorrow will bring forth.” 

In 1887 Wells wrote to a friend: “I am exceedingly 
glad to hear of your vigorous atheism. It behoove 
who deny to make it as clear to the world as we can for 
the good of ourselves and the world, that we think in 
this way. I am toiling now to attain the day when it 
will be possible for me to shake off the last vestiges 
of convention, and I shall hope to see it before I die.” 
And again: “Be an enthusiast devoid of sentiment, a 
dumb prophet like Moses, a materialist in earnest.” 
Sixtv vears later Wells did indeed see the results of 
ye 


atheism before his death in the midst of a world that 


nicht 
nigh 


seemed to be the fulfillment of some of his own 
mare fantasies. He had been no dumb prophet, for 
the number and versatility of his writings rivalled Vol 
taire’s with whom he might be compared in so many 
ey a ar ae ere ae 

other things, such as witty blasphemies an 


1 new 


SVs 
tems of knowledge. He had certainly been “fa matert- 
alist in earnest.” He 
the world 


the history of 
to prove to the millions of his readers that 
matter is all that matters. 


rewrote history 


His influence was far wider 
and deeper than his opponents in controversy such as 
Chesterton and Belloc. He knew that his falsehoods 
would carry further than their refutations and took a 
rather school-bovish delight in the fact. He was one 
of the most potent, perhaps the most potent, moulders 
of the modern mind. It is significant that his last book 
should be entitled Mind at the End of its Tether. Mind, 
the modern mind of Wells’ moulding, is certainly at 
the end of its tether. It had been a very short tether at 
best, though it promised such wondrous and wide Uto- 
pias. If it would but permit itself now to be tethered 
to the Truth it might learn to rejoice in the boundless 
freedom of the children of God. 











Our Haven of Peace 


By Stanley B. James 


HiiekIe is no question as to the nervous condition 
it the present time of the civilized world. Wit- 
ess is borne to this state of mind by the preva 

nee of irritability. The atmosphere is tense with 
tent or outspoken suspicion as between nation and na 


n, class and class, individual and individual. Ancient 





are resurrected and exploited. The contrast with 
litions while the war was still in progress is strik 
ny. Then we had a definite task to engage our atten- 
n and direct our energies. The cause for which we 
ht was sufficient to make us forget minor differ 


Is 





es and to ensure at least temporary cooperation. On 
each side the need of solidarity was so great and so 
ain that it was easy to persuade the quarrelsome to 
We can 


lv no longer, however, on that incentive. On the 


get their grievances and to fall into line. 








mtrary, the cessation of the conflict with its aftermath 
f exhaustion, spiritual and physical, has served to re 
veal the profound differences which the war thrust into 
the background. Add to this the disillusionment as to 
the anticipated results of victory, the postponement of 
opportunity to enjoy its fruits and the confusion created 
by the destruction caused and you have all the ingredi- 
ents necessary to account for the nervousness indicated. 

The situation has been made worse by the fact that 
the ordinary routine of our lives has been disturbed. In 
times of nervous tension, we find relief in doing little, 
customary things. For the man harassed by business 
worries the domestic routine affords relief. It is then 
that what we call commonplace things come into their 
own. Hum-drum affairs are medicine for our souls. 
People, familiarity with whom had made them seem un- 
Dullness 
roves a positive solace. The home from which we had 


interesting, suddenly acquire a new value. 
fled to find distraction in more exciting surroundings is 
now our haven of refuge. We can take delight even in 
“parlor games.” Instinctively we turn from the news- 
paper with its startling headlines to the literature which 
we once described as old-fashioned and which brings 
to mind the settled ways and simple pleasures of former 
generations. But even this solace is, to a considerable 
extent, denied us. 

The universal confusion has disturbed, for millions 


of men and women, the intimacies in which, on former 
The tor 
tured currents of the life-stream have invaded the very 
Nor is this true only of domestic life and 
There was a time when the older among 
us, feeling the strain of life, drew comfort from the 


occasions, jarred nerves found a restorative. 


back-waters. 
its routine. 


ey 


spectacle of the over-arching sky. We could gaze up 


into its azure depths and in contemplation of its un- 





ngeableness and serenity find something that at least 
symbolized the peace we sought. But today even the 
skies are noisy with the throb of engines. The very 
heavens have become streets for the traffic of men and 
The Psalmist’s erv, “O that I had the 
wings of a dove” is out of date, for not even the wings 


merchandise. 


if the eagle could carry us now beyond the reach of 
man’s restless inventiveness. 

How many aching souls there must be in the world 
at the present time for whom these conditions have 
created a problem that is becoming ever more acute but 
which they are totally unable to solve. Some few priv- 
ileged ones may seek out an “earthly paradise” in one 
of the rare spots where the clangor of our modern civ- 
ilization is unheard. Others may seek relief by plung- 
ing into the thick of the maelstrom in order to find in 
a crescendo of excitement distraction from thought. But 
the vast majority will continue to suffer helplessly, and 
gradually, becoming accustomed to what they cannot 
cure, learn to regard the abnormal as normal, a truly 
fatal process which ends in the extinction of the soul. 

And, all the time, the Remedy is close at hand. We 
saw just now that it was the way of the over-strained 
to seek relief in the familiar and unexciting surround- 
ings of the home and in the doing of trivial, familiar 
things. We saw, too, that the doors of this escape 
were being gradually closed, and we might have added 
that, even where thev are open, they cannot lead to 
anything more than a temporary and superficial solu- 
tion. The needs of the spirit are deeper than any 
human institution, even that of the family, can satisfy. 
There remains only the Home which God in His knowl- 
edge of our requirements and in His mercy has pro- 
vided. It is in more senses than one that the Church 
can be described as our Home. 

The power which the Church possesses to control 
“nerves” and to restore peace of mind to the over- 
wrought is due, in some measure, to the same charac- 
teristic as that exhibited, on a lower level, by domestic 
life; her ministrations follow unexcitedly a familiar 
routine which the events of this world do not affect. 
One may declaim, as one pleases, about falling into 
ruts, but, after a week’s jolting on life’s highway, there 
is something very soothing about the devotional “rut” 
of Sunday Mass. It is precisely that absence of topi- 
cality worship which is the antidote for the state of 
mind with which we are here dealing. To the faithful 
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it is this domestic routine, as we may call it, which is so 
valuable and enables them to stand better than others 
the wear and tear of the modern world. 

The contrast between the two attitudes towards the 
Mass has been well put by Romano Guardini in “The 
It cannot be denied, he says, 
“that great difficulties lie in the question of the adapt- 
ability of the liturgy to every individual, and more 
especially to the modern man. The latter wants to find 
prayer—particularly if he is of an independent turn of 
mind—the direct expression of his spiritual condition. 
Yet in the liturgy he is expected to accept as the mouth- 
piece of his inner life a system of ideas, prayer and ac- 
tion which is too highly generalized, and, as it were, un- 
suited to him. It strikes him as being formal and al- 
most meaningless. He is especially sensible of this 
when he compares the liturgy with the natural outpour- 
ings of spontaneous prayer. Liturgical formulas, un- 
like the language of a person who is spiritually con- 


Spirit of the Liturgy.” 


genial, are not to be grasped straightway without any 
further mental exertion on the listener’s part; liturgi- 
cal actions have not the same direct appeal as, say, the 
involuntary movement of understanding on the part of 
someone who is sympathetic by reason of circum- 
formulas are 
liable to grate more particularly upon the modern man, 


stances and disposition. The clear-cut 
so intensely sensitive in everything which affects his 
scheme of life, who looks for a touch of nature every- 
where and listens so attentively for the personal note 
He easily tends to consider the idiom of the liturgy as 
artificial, and its ritual as purely formal.” 

What is true of the liturgy is true of the Church as 
The unhurried life of this institution flowing 
so calmly, with such absence of fuss, so unperturbed 


a whole 


by events which bulk largely in the outlook of those 
whose minds are fed by newsprint, brings with it a 
sense of stability that is of particular value in revolu 
The 
Church talks to us like a mother quieting a fretful 
child 


tionary times such as that in which we are living. 


Her very tones suggest an adult wisdom and 
resources adequate for all crises. Somehow, as she 
talks, our fears vanish, our anxieties are subdued and 
we become, once again, sane and whole. 

Let it not be thought, however, that this is due only 
to those negative reasons we have given. The absence 
of exciting novelty and emotional appeal found in her 
unchanging ways would not of itself produce the ef- 
fects she has on us. We must not conceive of her as 
drugging us with dullness, administering the narcotic 
If that 
were all, it is certain that she would not have preduced 
those saints who with more than the courage of the 
pioneer have explored the mysterious territory of the 
supernatural. 


of oft-repeated rites to still our feverishness. 


In describing the conditions under which we live to- 
day reference was made to the solace we once found 
but find now in decreasing measure by looking upward 


into the depths of the untroubled sky. This upward 
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gaze, though only symbolical, brought within range, a 
realm far above and beyond the hectic activities of 
earth. But the Church and her worship gives us th 
reality of which the physical heavens are only a sym 
bol. “Lift up your hearts,” she says. “Train your 
eyes upon Him Who, abiding in the heavens, is the 
same yesterday, today and forever.” She brings us 
into the presence of the Eternal, the Creator Who was 
before the creation and will be when that creation 
This God, she tells us, is on our side, the 
Divine Champion of our struggling souls in their ef 
forts to find foothold in reality. Further, she brings 
daily to mind the Covenant, sealed with the Blood oi 
His Incarnate Son, wherein He pledges Himself to 
share with us the eternity of beatitude in which He 
Himself lives. This must not be understood as provid 
ing us with an escape from the present world of time 
and space but as giving our life here and now an in 
telligible meaning and purpose. In the light of this 
vision we can see that “all things work for good to 
those who love God” and that, therefore, we have no 
cause for anxiety. It does not save us from the calami- 
ties that are common to men but it does enable us to 
ride the storms that break upon us. Nor is it incon- 
sistent with intense activity, spiritual, mental and physi 
cal, but directs our energies to a worth-while Object 
and satisfies us as to the possibility, by God’s grace, of 
Those who sneer at faith as an 
opiate forget that an opiate renders the drug addict in 


ceases to be. 


reaching our Goal 


sensitive to pain but that Christian spirituality, on the 
Christ, our Master, 
felt the sin and sorrow of the world more than others 


contrary, increases sensitivity. 
precisely because He did not belong to this world. But 
while we feel the burden of life and are compelled to 
struggle with its problems, the help we receive makes 
it possible to master and control adverse circumstances 
and to make them minister to our progress as the sailor 
by tacking may compel contrary winds to bring him 
nearer his haven. 

This the Christian remedy for 
“nerves” from that proposed by the pagan philosophy 
known as Stoicism. The Stoic hardened himself so 
that he should not feel. He did this by self-contrel 
He would be “the master of his fate, the captain of his 
soul,” an attitude towards the evils of life which gen- 
erated spiritual pride. It is not by self-control but by 
God-control that we are made “more than cenquerors,” 
and even our greatest victories give no occasion for 
self-conceit but rather for greater humility and thank- 
fulness. 


distinguishes 


Through faith in God, reliance on His Providence 
and obedience to His will we can curb the desire to 
“panic.” It may be that a time is coming upon the 
world when this desire will be almost irresistible. We 
must be at least prepared for a crisis in which only the 
faith that has been described will enable men to keep 
their heads and control their nerves. Let us not wait 


till the storm breaks! It will be then too late. 
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N a book just issued in England, entitled “The 
Claims of the Church of England,” its author, 
Rev. Dr. Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York, urges 
his confreres to fight against supervision by the British 
Parliament, even to the point of seeking separation of 
the Church and State. 
rhe British Government, he writes, is increasing its 
ontrol over every phase of the life of the community, 
ind “it is not likely that the church will escape from 
this movement.” 


* - * * 


Speaking to the graduating class at Russell Sage 
College in Troy, N. Y., last month, Judge Florence E. 
\llen of Cleveland, a member of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, declared that “the agreements at Yalta and 
reheran resulted in a violation of the sacred American 
rights of freedom of speech, assembly, religion and 
fair trial.” 

“We violated fundamental principles in a large way,” 
she said, “when we agreed to allow Russia to annex 
incient nations which had received their independence 
ifter World War I, gave to Russia the Baltic states, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, as well as parts of Fin- 
land, Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany 
ind allowed her to occupy part of Germany for an in 
definite number of vears and half of Korea for five 
vears 


\ movement by certain politicians and members of 
the Canadian parliament to foster the establishment of 
divorce courts in the Province of Quebec drew a vig- 
‘rous public protest from the Catholic bishops of the 
Province. It has touched off a wave of strong public 
pposition to the movement as Quebec Province is the 
only province in Canada where there are no divorce 
courts. Emphasis has been given to the great increase 
in divorce cases in other parts of Canada and the re 
sulting evils arising therefrom. 


x * * * 


Speaking in the Dail Eireann on June 24, Prime 
Minister de Valera stated that a simple declaration from 


e British Government that it desired to see partition 
in Ireland ended would help toward the solution of the 
problem 

When asked a few days later in the | 
ment by Mr. H. J. Delargy, as to whether he had con 


Sills 


h parhia 


sidered the statement of Mr. de Valera, the British 
Premier. Mr. Attlee, said that though Britain seeks a 


“Satisfactory solution of outstanding questions” he did 


K 


not consider that this policy would be assisted by mak- 
ing the declaration suggested by Mr. de Valera. 


e &-¢ 2s 


Miss Linna E. Bresette, field secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, has been awarded 
the Papal Medal for her work of over a quarter of a 
century toward the betterment of conditions of labor 
in industry. The presentation of the medal from Pope 
Pius XII was made on June 19 during the meeting of 
the Institute on Industry, School for Wage-Earning 
Women, directed by Miss Bresette. 

Starting her career as a Kansas school teacher, Miss 
Bresette gained a reputation for her fight for social 
betterment when she was appointed secretary to the 
State Industrial Welfare Commission of Kansas, the 
first woman ever to hold that position 


e. 2 . «a 


Among recent appointments made by the Holy See 
is that of Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Kyne, vice-rector of 
the Irish College, Rome, since 1930, to be Bishop of 
Meath, Ireland, in succession to Most Rev. John F. 
D’Alton, who was made Archbishop of Armagh a few 
months ago. The new bishop-elect is a native of the 
diocese over which he will rule 

Most Rev. Maurice Roy, Bishop of Three Rivers, 
has been appointed Archbishop of (Quebec, succeeding 
the late Cardinal Villeneuve. 

Very Rev. Joseph M. Marling, a native of Centralia, 
West Virginia, and American Provincial of the Society 
of the Most Precious Blood, with headquarters at Car- 
thagena, ©., has been named Auxiliary Bishop to Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 

Most Rev. Thomas A. Boland, Auxiliary Bishop in 
the Archdiocese of Newark, has been appointed Bishop 
of Paterson, succeeding the late Bishop McLaughlin, 
who died in March. 


The official Catholic Directory for the vear 1947 has 
just been issued by the publisher, P. J. Kenedy Sons, 
New York. It shows the number of Catholics in the 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii has reached 25,- 
268,173 

While fourteen dioceses reported no changes in 
Catholic population and fifteen) showed) slight de- 
creases, substantial increases were shown elsewhere, 
bringing an increase of 866,049 over last vear’s total 
of 24,402,124. Twenty-two archdioceses together re- 
ported 468,651 of this gain. The Chicago archdiocese 
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totaled 1,716,536; Boston, 1,208,089 and New York, 
1,169,376. The largest diocese was Brooklyn, which 
covers Kings, Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties. It 
reported 1,111,446. 

The Archbishop-of Dublin, Most Rev. Dr. McQuaid, 
in an address opening the Daniel O’Connell centenary 
celebrations in Eire, made a stirring appeal to those of 
Irish birth or descent throughout the world to help the 
fund being raised to preserve the old home of O’Con- 
nell at Derrynane in Kerry, which has been given to 
the nation by his descendants. The Archbishop pointed 
out that at Derrynane there burns forever the taber- 
nacle light before the Blessed Sacrament in memory of 
the great Catholic emancipator—“‘a symbol of the 
Faith that now is free to worship God as God Him- 
self requires.” 

a ee 


The rash of bigotry which has erupted across the 
nation is deplored not alone by the Catholics of Amer 
ica against whom it is directed, but by citizens of all 
creeds who discern in the movement a perversion of 
those tenets of tolerance and fair play which have 
made our nation one and indivisible. 

In athe Charleston News 
Southern newspapers in which 
John Temple Graves wrote recently : 


and Courier and other 


his column appears, 

“It is tragic but true that believers in God can be 
more ungodly in quarrels with each other than with the 
Godless. Witness certain Protestant ministers today 
who actually are unable to see the Communist menace 
because of what they believe to be 
menace What hope have we 
against Russia, if in the very name 


Holy we make war on each other ?” 


a Roman Catholic 
against the atom, 
of our Hohest of 


In the column quoted above, Mr. Graves made ref- 
erence to Myron C. Taylor, President Truman’s per 
sonal representative at the Vatican, saying that he was 
a Catholic. Several Mr 
Graves wrote: 


days later, in his column, 


“From Washington, Columnist David Lawrence 
writes to have me know Myron Taylor is not a Roman 
Catholic but an Episcopalian. I was in error when I 
spoke of him as the former last Monday in reference 
to the agitation against having a representative of our 
government at the Vatican. But this has nothing to do 
with the point I was trying to make. It was that, 
whether or no our government should have a repre 
sentative at the Vatican, our Protestant churches should 
have one there, devoted to understandings and adjust 
ments that might make it possible for some of our 
Protestant leaders to remember the Sign of the Cross 
and stop concentrating so on what they conceive to be 
a Roman Catholic menace that they actually have no 
time for the Godless Communist menace.” 

The editor of the Southern Methodist Layman, pub- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., also wrote assailing sharply the 
criticisms leveled at the Catholic 


Church. “Every 
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church paper we have read lately,” says the edit 
John A. Manget, “have been raising shall we say ‘sand 
S. Supreme Court decided favorally 
suit brought to require authorities to furnish bus trans 


because the U 


portation for Catholic children to and from school just 
as is done for Protestant children. 

“The only difference is that the Catholics educat 
their own children instead of sending them to schools 
supported by taxation. 

“It should be borne in mind that the Catholics not 
only pay for their children’s education but at the same 
time they pay taxes by which other people’s children 
are educated. 

“We think the Supreme Court’s decision was fair 
and further, it does seem to us with the world going 
to hell as fast as the religious press and many ministers 
say it is, that both of these agencies might better direct 
their efforts in this Atomic Age to trying to save souls, 
rather than taking time out to damn Catholicism and 
everything pertaining to it, with which they do not 
agree.” 


* * * * 


Over a quarter of a million people attended the great 
four-day Marian Congress held in Ottawa, Canada, be 
ginning on June 18. All the religious ceremonies had 
as their basis the outpouring of prayer that through the 
intercession of the Mother of God her Divine Sor 
would guide the world back to peace and banish war 

The Congress, which was sponsored by Most Rev 
Alexander Vachon of Ottawa, also commemorated the 
100th anniversary of the establishment of the Diocese 
of Ottawa. . 

The ideals of mankind 
through justice and charity, were stressed in the ad 


Christ, the brotherhood of 


dresses of the Papal Legate, His Eminence, James 
Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto, and of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, who extended an offi 
cial welcome to the representative of the Pope in a re 
ception held at the Chateau Laurier, which followed 
the liturgical reception in historic Notre Dame Basilica 


Attending the Congress in addition to 





the I 
Legate were eight other members of the Sacred. Co! 
lege: Cardinals Tisserant, of Rome; Gerlier, of France; 
Stritch, Mooney and Spellman of the United States; 
Arteaga, of Cuba; Frings, of Germany, and Minds 
zenthy, of Hungary. Joining with these members of 
the Sacred College were more than 100 Archbishops 
and Bishops principally from Canada and the United 
States, but their numbers included also prelates from 
Mexico, Ireland, Scotland, Honduras, Guatemala, Ven 
ezuela, France, India, South Africa, Columbia, Nica 
ragua, Haiti, Argentina, Peru, and Australia. 

There were also present thousands of members of 
the secular and religious clergy, brothers and nuns, as 
well as members of the laity who streamed into the 
the 


Canadian capital even before the opening day of 


Congress. 





























Saciely 


A Lonement 
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ROTHER Ferdinand Gagne, 
a tertiary who had lived at 
Graymoor for: the space of 
twenty-four years, passed to his re- 
ward on Sunday, June 1, at Saint 
Francis Home for the Aged in New 
York. For many years Brother 
Ferdinand had spent his summers in 
irtual imitation of the early friars 
Saint Francis, going from house 
to house in the French-Canadian 
settlements in New England to in- 
terest new readers in THe Lamp. 
During his last illness he had been 
ittended by the Sisters of the Poor 
ff Saint Francis. His body was 
brought back to his beloved Gray- 
moor, and after a Solemn Requiem 
Mass, was interred in the Friars’ 
cemetery on the east slope of the 
Mount of the Atonement. Requies- 
it in pace! 
.e ee 


The Rt. Rev. 
dock, Catholic chaplain at West 
Point, was the 


George G. Mur- 


commencement 
speaker at the graduation exercises 
if Saint John’s Atonement Semin- 
rv, held in the Little Flower Audi- 
rium on the afternoon of June 7. 
Monsignor Murdock had passed up 
other invitations to address larger 


groups in order to bring his greet 
ings, best wishes and words of en- 
couragement to the graduates. In 
his address he told the students and 
their guests that the object for 
which 


seminarians strived was 


worthy of every effort and sacrifice. 
They were preparing to be officers 





of the line in the army of Christ, 
who in turn would have to instruct 
new recruits to His service. He 
urged all in attendance to encour- 
age and guide any boy or young man 
who showed signs of vocation, re- 
minding his audience of the great 
need for willing workers in the 
Vinevard of Christ. Father Dun- 
stan, S. A., rector of the seminary, 
extended the thanks of the students 
and faculty to Monsignor Murdock, 
and the Father General presided at 
the presentation of diplomas and 
Cee The musical 
program was under the direction of 
Father Regis, S. A., and included 
liturgical and devotional selections 


awards. 


in plainchant and polyphonic §ar- 


rangement. Solemn Benediction 
was held in the Crypt Chapel to con- 
clude the services. 

* * * * 


The last bell of the session was 
hardly rung, early in the morning of 
June 19, when our preparatory sem- 
inarians at Saint John’s disappeared 
down the Mount to begin their sum- 
mer holidays with their families. 
They could look back with satisfac- 
tion on a year of scholastic achieve- 
ment and growth in devotion, but 
their eagerness to enjoy their well- 
earned rest could also be readily un- 
New applicants for the 
fall session are still being received, 
but bovs and young men interested 
are urged to send in their applica- 
tions immediately, due to the limited 
facilities of our present seminary 


derstood. 


building. 


Such applications or re- 
quests for information should be 
addressed to: Father Bartholomew, 
S. A., Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* ” * * 


The annual novena to Saint An- 
thony terminated on June 13, which 
would ordinarily be the date of the 
A solemn Mass 
was offered in honor of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and in it the inten- 


great saint’s feast. 


tions of all benefactors and clients 
of Saint Anthony were specially re- 
membered. The Saint Anthony 
feast day Mass was celebrated with 
great solemnity on the next day, 
June 14, to which it had been trans- 
ferred because of the variation in 
A number 
of pilgrims from distant points vis- 


the calendar this year. 


ited the saint’s shrine at Graymoor 
on both these days, but an even 
larger group assembled on Sunday, 
the 15th, for special services in his 
honor. 


x + * * 


The largest group of subdeacons 
ever to be ordained for the Fran- 
ciscan Friars of the Atonement re- 
ceived the first of the major orders 
at ceremonies held in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion on June 7. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, S. M., 
Titular Bishop of Areopolis, offici- 
ated at the ordination. Our new 
subdeacons are: Fra. Joseph New- 
ell, S. A., of Corona, L. I., N. Y.: 
Fra. Theodore Zabelka, S. A., of 
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Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.; > Fra 
Aquinas Thomas, 5. A., of Sehen 
ectadyv, N. Y.; Fra. Lewis Furlan, 

» A., of Little Falls, N. ¥ . Fra 

Jerome Gallagher, S. A., of West 

Newton, Mass.; Fra. Mvles Mul 

ler, S. A., of Baltimore, Md.; Fra 

uthiert Micali, S. A 

Ae ton, N. J.; Fra. Salvator Butler, 5 
\., of Butler, Penn.; Fra. Rov 

Mac Isaac, S. A., of Auburndale. 

Mass.; Fra. Titus Cranny, S. A., of 

Sioux City. lowa; Ira. Urban Gil 

lic, S. A., of Prince Edward Island; 

Fra. Charles Wannemacher, S. A.. 

of West Orange, N. J.; Fra. Sim 

eon Heine, S. A., of Bronx, N. Y.; 

Fra. Nicholas Abitante, S. A., of 

Jersey City, N. J.; and Fra. Myles 
MeSweenev, 5 \.. of New York 


City. After the ceremonies, His 


of Prince 





Excellency graciously agreed to pose 
for a picture of this record-making 
group of Atonement friars, which 
we are happy to present to our read 


ers 


\ visit from His Eminence, Eu 
gene Cardinal ‘Tisserant, Secretar 
of the Pontifical Congregation for 
the Oriental Church and Lord Bish 
ypof Porto and Santa Rufina, high 
lighted June 12 in the minds of the 
friars and Sisters at Gravmoor. His 
Eminence arrived in the morning. 
iwcompanied by the Most Rev. Rav 
mond A. Lane, M. M.. Father Gen 
eral ot the Marvknoll Fathers, and 
the Verv Rev. Thomas |. MeMa 


hon, S.T.D.. national secretary of 
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His Eminence, Cardinal Tisserant, with a group of Friars at Graymoor 


the Catholic Near East Welfare As 
sociation, All the friars present at the 
Motherhouse had gathered to greet 
His Eminence, and the Father Gen 
eral voiced their common expression 
of gratitude for his thoughtfulness 
In accepting their invitation to visit 
Graymoor, After a brief tour of the 
chapels, His Eminence visited the 


tomb of the Father Founder, where 


he spent some moments in pravet 


When the friars, students, and pos 
tulants had yvathered in the Little 
Flower Auditorium Cardinal Tis 
serant was introduced by the Father 
General His Eminence spoke of 
his visit as the fulfilment of a long 
hoped-for opportunity, as he cher 
ished the memory of Father Paul 
James Francis, S. A., in a special 
wav as the founder of the Church 











His Excellency, Bishop Keyes, S. M., with our new subdeacons. 





Unity Octave and co-founder of the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Asso 
ciation, both objectives of special so 
licitude on the part of the Holy See 
His [Eminence acquainted his audi 
ence with an idea of the present 
trials of the Oriental branches ot 
the Catholic Church, and the politi 
cal developments of recent years 
that have made prospects for re 
union grow dimmer. However, he 
assured the friars that God’s work 
would go on as long as there were 
fervent souls who would continue to 
prav “that all be one,” both withit 
and without the visible Church. Be 
fore departing, the Cardinal impart 
ed a special Apostolic Blessing from 
the Holy Father to all present, and 
then met each of the priests, broth 
ers, students and postulants individ 
ually. At the foot of the Mount of 
the Atonement, His Eminence 
paused for a visit with the Sisters. 
to whom he also gave the Apostolic 
Blessing. 
* * * + 

Vhree hundred and fifty members 
of the Buffalo branch of the Saint 
Margaret of Scotland Guild were 
present at the second annual cor 
porate Communion at St. Joseph's 
Old Cathedral on May 25th. Break 
fast followed at the Statler Hotel 
and was the occasion for a delight 
ful reunion. 

A week later, to be precise, Sun 
June 1, the 


day, members of 











the 





the 


un 
the 
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branch of the 
ld in Rochester assembled at the 
enerable Church of Saint Mary 
their first Corporate Commun- 

n, with breakfast following at the 
Powers Hotel. 
casion, accenting as it did the spir- 


vly-organized 


It was a joyous oc 


tual, as well as the cultural ideals 
which permeate the organization so 
vell named in honor of St. Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scotland. As a 
tting conclusion to the day’s fes 
tivities the Guild members gathered 
it Holy Rosary parish hall in the 
evening for the induction of the 
officers and the initiation of new 
members, afterwards attending the 
Church for evening services, with 
veneration of the relic of St. Mar- 
garet and Benediction of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament. 


The annual Communion break 
for the Guild of Saint Mar 
garet of Scotland was combined 
with a special pilgrimage to Gray 
moor on the part of the Philadel- 
phia groups on Sunday, June 15 
Father Colman, S. A., offered the 
Communion Mass and spoke at the 
breakfast. In New York on the fol 
lowing Sunday, guild members from 
the metropolitan groups assembled 
at Saint John’s Capuchin Franciscan 
Church for their annual Mass. The 
Verv Rev. Father General was cele 
brant and Father Colman, S. A.. 
preacher. The Communion break 
fast was held in the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, one block from the church 
Later in the day special ceremonies 
marked the institution of new guild 
groups from New England, the first 
officers being installed in solemn 
fashion at Saint John’s Church. On 
the same Sunday, at the invitation 
of the officials in charge of the Gae- 
lic Feis at Fordham University, 
which for the first time had wel- 
comed the participation of Scottish, 
Welsh and Breton groups to its fes- 
tivities, a notable delegation from 
the Guild of Saint Margaret of 
Scotland participated in Celtic 
sports, songs and musical competi- 
tions. To the surprise of many 
other contestants, the Guild glee 
club found itself the proud posses- 
sor of the loving cup awarded for 
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Sacred Heart: Mrs. M., N. ¥ 
$3,757.05 


tal, $3,318.54 
St. Jude: L. E., N. Y., $2; P 
Mich., $5; Mrs. McA., Can., $5: M 
St. Anne: Mrs. Mck., N. Y., 
St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 
Anonymous, $1. Total, $1,887.51 
Our Lady of Lourdes: Mi. F 
$1,858.05 
Father Paul: Mr. B.. N. Y., $1 
Our Lady of the Atonement: 
Mrs. C., Mass., $1; Anonymous, $1 
St. Matthias: FE. S., N. Y., $1. 


Infant of Prague: A. P., N. Y., 
Total $853.95 

Holy Spirit: FE. B., la. $1. Tot 

Father Baker: C. W., Ind., $10 


St. Frances Xavier Cabrini: | 
$140.70 

St. Anthony: M. B., XN. Y., $1; 
M. J., Wash., $1; Mrs. M., Ia., $1 

St. Bridget of Ireland: |). O'C 


NOTI In addition to the B 
completed Burses in honor of St 
Shoulder. Our Lady of Perpetual 
goole, Immaculate Conception, St 


Precious Blood, Holy Souls, Our I 
Our Sorrowful Mother, St. Margar 
Divine, Holy Archangel 
Brother Philip, Sacred Head, Most 


Lady otf the Rosary, St. Gerard \ 


Family, 


of Victory, and St. Clare 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Francis of Assisi: Miss E 


St. Joseph: R. S., N. Y.. $1: Mrs. M., Ia., $2; An 


Little Flower: A. R., Mass., $5; 


St. Christopher: A. V., La. 50c; $2.50 
» wh. F Ber M.. BN. YY. BI 


Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. M., Ia., $5. Total, $921.70 


Blessed Martin de Porres: Mrs. A. ©'N., Mass.. $1. Total, $196.25 


Teresa of Avila, Pius XI, All Saints, Catherine Tekakwitha, Our Lady 


. $5: J. FN. ¥., $5. Total, $4,464.98 
5: E. G. Mich., $2.50. Total 


nymous, $3. Te 


B., Ill., $1; B. McH., Pa. $1; M. ¢ 
rs. M., Ta., 22. Total, $3,172.00 

$1; Anonymous, $3. Total, $3,089.37 
§: Total, $2,697.78 

Anonymous. $3.31; J. R., N. Y., $1 
Mrs. H., Ky., $2.50. Total, $1,867.55 
Total 


Total, $1,476.00 
PB ee Ba Oey pees. B. KN. Y¥., £2 
. Total, $1,455.19 
Total, $1,314.04 


$1; J. W., N. J., $2; M. C., Mass., $2 


al, $842.25 


Total, $569.35 
R., N. Y., $2; M. J.. Wash., $1. Total, 


W. F., N. Y., $2: Mes. H., Ky., $2.50 
Potal, $120.30 
, Minn., $2. Total, $75.45 
urses listed above we also have un 
Francis Xavior, Pope Pius X, Sacred 
Help, St. Rita, Hope, Father Drum 
Patrick, Blessed Sacrament, Most 
idy of Prompt Succor, St. Michael, 
et Mary, Brother Jude, St. John the 
Raphael, Mother Lurana_ Francis 
Holy Trinity, Brother Anthony, Our 
fajella, St. Paul, Brother Andre, St 











the best choral group entered in 
competition, thus capping the many 
memorable events of the day. 


* 7 * * 


A substantial increase has been 
made in the fund being raised by 
Father David, S. A., pastor of Our 
Lady of the Atonement Mission at 
Kinston, N. C., for the erection of 
the Father Paul Memorial School 
in that southern citv. Under the 
sponsorship of St. Patrick’s Guild 


of New York, a reunion and dance 
was held in the Bronx Winter Gar- 
den a few weeks ago for the benefit 
of the fund. The members of the 
Guild and their friends availed 
themselves of the occasion to 
help the good work and at the same 
time pay tribute to the regard in 
which they hold the president of the 
Guild, Mr. Thomas Egan, and his 
son, Father Daniel, S. A., assistant 
to Father David in Kinston. 


The good will and kindly charity 
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of these faithful friends is deeply 
appreciated by the Friars of the 
Atonement 
* > * * 
lhe observance of the silver ju 


bilee of St. Anthony’s Church at 


Hereford, Texas, on June 15tl 
aroused the keenest interest in ev 
erv Friar and Sister of the Atone 
ment in the motherhouses here at 


The older 


called with holy pride that day more 


Graymoor members re 
than twenty-five vears ago when the 
call was received to go forth to the 
plains of Texas to do the Master’s 
work in the extensive vineyard with 
Hereford as the center 
first departure of Friars and Sisters 
field 1 


and 
a red-letter day in 


It was the 


to labor in the mission 


therefore marks 


the annals of the Society of the 
Atonement. The story of the Here- 
ford missionary enterprise is out 


lined in the sermon preached by 
Father Nathaniel, S. A., at the ju 
bilee which will be 
How- 
ever, a few additional details of the 
event are worthy of record here. 

At a beautiful outdoor 
erected on the parish — school 
grounds, a solemn Mass of thanks- 
giving was offered by the pastor, 
Father Albert Heald, S. A., in the 
presence of His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Lawrence J. FitzSimon, D. D., 
Bishop of Amarillo. The male 
choir of St. Anthony’s church, as- 
sisted by the children’s choir and di- 
rected by Rev. James Salvi, S. A., 
the Mass. Miss Jeanne Al- 
bracht presided at the organ. 

An honor guard composed of 
members of the Father Dunne Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Knights of 
Columbus from Amarillo, as well as 
the the Father Paul 
General Assembly of Hereford, par- 
ticipated in the colorful procession 
from the rectory to the out-door 
altar. The draperies for the altar 
and the bishop’s throne were made 
by Mrs. Ed Loerwald and the altar 
was decorated by Mrs. M. H. Koel- 
ver and Miss Theresa Koelzer. 

At noon a luncheon was served 


services and 


found elsewhere in this issue 


altar 


sang 


members of 


to the Bishop and the visiting clergy 
in one of the classrooms of St. An- 


the s Sch wl was decorated 
ippropriately for the occasion. The 
luncheon v prepared by Mrs. G 
\W. Hund, Ir., assisted by Mrs. Fe 
ix Urbanezvk, Mr Edward Jesko, 
\lrs hn Henderson and Mrs. Al 

Ral It was erved by 

Gerald Banner and the Misses 





The beautiful statue of St. An- 
thony erected on the grounds of 
St. Anthony’s Church, Hereford, 
Texas, to commemorate the silver 


jubilee of the parish. 


Bernadette, Rosella and 
bracht 
The basket lunch provided by the 


Jeanne Al- 


and 
successfully ar- 


parishioners for themselves 


their guests was 
ranged and supervised by Mrs. Jos- 
eph Loerwald. 

In the afternoon at three o'clock, 
His Excellency, Bishop FitzSimon 
blessed the Anthony 
erected on the grounds to 


commemorate the silver jubilee. The 


statue of St. 


church 


statue is of cast Carrara marble fin- 
ished in white. It is five feet high 
and rests on a pedestal constructed 
of natural colored brick. 

After the blessing of the statue, 
Bishop FitzSimon delivered a stir- 
ring address on “The Progressive 
March of Christianity.” He stressed 
the spiritual and material growth of 
the parish during the past 25 years 
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congratulated the 
their efforts. 


and people 

\fter an expression of thanks | 
Father Albert to all those whe 
tributed to the success of the jul 
His Excellency imparted his ble 
ing. | 

While St. Anthony’s celebr 
its silver anniversary, the paris! 
self is much older. 
November of 
J. A. Campbell, t1 
pastor of St. Mary’s Churcl 
Umbarger, 
Smith 


It began in 


1910 
when the Rev. J 
purchased the old Deat 


County courthouse in Here 
ford. 


The old courthouse building was 


moved to the present site of St 
Anthony’s and the present chur 
was later fashioned from the 

uilding. The belfry of St. Ar 


thony’s once formed the corner of 
the original Deaf Smith courthouse 

If timbers could talk, the beams 
in St. Anthony’s church could tell 
The old 


courthouse was built originally at 


many an interesting storv 


Ia Plata, the original county seat of 
Deaf Smith County, 15 miles north 
west of Hereford, in 1890 or 1891 
When the county seat was moved 
to Hereford, the courthouse was 
moved as well, and served as the 
seat of the county government unti! 
1911 when the present marble build 
ing was erected. 
1911, after it had 
purchased by 


Sometime in 
heen Fr. Campbel, 
one of the courtrooms in the build 
ing was arranged as a chapel and 
named after St. Anthony of Padua 
Not more than twelve families made 
up the parish during the five years 
that Fr. Campbell was pastor. 

In June 1920 Fr. Salvator di Gio 
vanni arrived from Graymoor to as- 
sume direction of the parish. His 
first task the erection of 
church, and on June 13, 1922, trans 
formation of the old courthouse to 
the present St. Anthony’s was com- 
pleted. Fr. Salvator 
pastor until 1935, when he was suc 
ceeded by Fr. Matthias, S. A. From 
1937 to 1943 Fr. Nathaniel served 
as pastor. Fr. Albert, S. A., the 
present pastor, succeeded Fr. Na- 
thaniel. 


was 


remained as 








had 
beli, 
tld 

and 
lua 

lade 
ears 


Alonement Mission Parish 


By Nathaniel Madden, S.H#. 
* 


S we glide over the swift 

highways of the nation, a 

constant change of scenery 
meets the eve. We gaze on green 
fields. We pass through cities of 
pleasant lawns and homes. We be- 
hold rich and prosperous farms. We 
see vast stretches of rolling ranch- 
land. We cross plains and pass up- 
We fol- 


low the course of sparkling streams 


ward through mountains 


and majestic rivers. We traverse 
dreary wastelands. 

Life is like that. We perhaps im- 
agine our daily existence to be 
cursed by a monotonous routine. 
But if we take a full view of our 
life; a quick passing glance of our 
period of existence, we cannot help 
but find a variety even in sameness. 

The life of a community, a soci- 
ety, a social body, a parish, likewise 
presents a many-colored picture. 
There are some. here today who 
have lived in St. Anthony’s parish 
at Hereford for upwards of twenty- 
five vears. How well you recall 
those first vears when you were a 
minority in the midst of kindly 
neighbors, who, though not unsym- 
pathetic, nevertheless did not un- 
derstand you because you’ were 
Catholic. How well you recall the 
coming of the first Franciscan Fa- 
ther—a man whose name is rightly 
honored and esteemed here in Here- 
ford even to this day. 

The scene gradually changed. The 
old court house which had given in- 
valuable service as a church, a rec- 
tory, and a print shop, became com- 
pletely transformed. A lovely build- 
ing dedicated to the service of Al- 


mighty God now arose, and the 
erection of this church gave a de- 





Editor’s Note: 

The observance last month of 
the Silver Jubilee of St. Anthony’s 
Church, Hereford, Texas, was an 
occasion of particular import in 
the history of the Church in the 
great state of Texas, as well as in 
the annals of the Society of the 
Atonement. Father Nathaniel, S. 
A., of Graymoor, former pastor at 
Hereford, delivered the jubilee ser- 
mon, of which this is the text, 
based on the words in the preface 
of the Mass, “Let us give thanks to 
the Lord Our God.” 











cidedly new impetus to the faith in 
Hereford. 

Then came the happy days of the 
Catholic migration. Sturdy sons 
and daughters of settlers in the east 
Texas parishes of Munster and 
Lindsay found their way into the 
plains area which is Hereford. They 
came into a land of great fertility 
but still a land where only men of 
strong hope could survive. Their 
arrival made practical the erection 
of a splendid school, for these men 
and these women, the Catholic pio 
neers of Hereford, were steeped in 
a tradition of Christian education 
They were determined to have in- 
grained in their offspring a deep 
love for the solid and positive teach 
ings of Jesus Christ which have 
heen revealed through His Church 

Once more the scene was altered 
The dark days of the drought set in 
and the men and women of ~Here 
ford were called upon to traverse 
the desert lands of discouragement 
and despair. The rich soil was car- 
ried on pitiless winds to far-distant 


areas. Many of the people were 


ruined financially. A few, justifi- 
ably disheartened, left Hereford. 


but, despite adversity, the activities 
in church and school continued un 
abated 

Better vears followed. More 
Catholic settlers arrived, especially 
from the mountain state of Idaho. 
Their arrival brought added vitality 
into the parish and with the native 
Texans these newcomers gave of 
their substance to support the de- 
voted and zealous priest in charge 
of St. Anthony’s Church. 

Into this parish there has also 
come a strong infiltration of Span- 
ish-American blood. Humble and 
lowly as our Spanish-American citi- 
zen so frequently is, he has behind 
him a tradition that is glorious in its 
(atholicity and he ought to be re 
ceived sympathetically into any 
(atholic community. 

The history of St. Anthony’s par- 
ish in Hereford is young as histories 
vo. Twenty-five vears is a short 
time in the life of an enduring so- 
cial group. Nevertheless, you its 
people may take a just pride in your 
accomplishments. The future, how- 
ever, is a promising journey yet to 
he made. It is an alluring book 
whose seals are vet unbroken. 

None among vou can conceive the 
deep emotion which is mine as I 
join with you in celebrating this 
memorable occasion. I have come 
as the representative of the Very 
Reverend Father General of the So- 
cietv of the Atonement, who regrets 
that he himself could not be present. 
Such is my official capacity. Un- 
officially, | am here, and this is ac- 
cidental, as a former pastor of St 
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St. Anthony's Church, Hereford, Texas 


Anthony's But, naturally 
enough, herein lies the chief reason 


parish, 


why I am so moved by this occasion. 
Fight of the happiest years of my 
life were spent in this community, 
six of them as pastor of this church 

In those years unnumbered souls 
were carried to the baptismal font 
and made children of God and co 
of In 
years many stalwart young men and 


heirs Jesus Christ those 


virtuous voung women were made 
one in the sacrament of Matrimony 
In those vears a number of beloved 
parishioners were laid to rest in our 
It hard to 
part with these last but we had faith 
in the words of Christ: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life.” We 
understood that death was but the 
beginning of the eternal day of glory 


in Christ Jesus, our Savior. 


parish cemetery. was 


How many pleasant memories ex- 
ist of happy hours spent in the 
school rooms where interest in the 
little ones could be rivaled only by 
that of the parents themselves 
Memories, too, remain of the loval 
support of the men and women of 
the parish in every activity, and of 
the kindly good nature of the young 
people. 

Before I depart from these few 
personal notes, I wish to say that 
the happiness of my vears in Here- 
ford was increased by an esteem of 
the townspeople regardless of creed. 


What love and amity should exist 
between Catholic and non-Catholic, 
for are we not all children of the 
same all-loving Father Who is in 
heaven! 

In returning to for 
outstanding occasion, my mind went 


Texas this 
back over the gloious records of the 
Catholic Church in this Lone Star 
which reaches back 
I thought of 
+1 


tate—a_ history 


some four centuries 


the past in its relation to the present 
[I remembered San Jose and Con 
ception mission and the historic 


I 
recalled that Coronado pushed his 
Panhandle 
region of Texas in his futile quest 
for the fabulous of 
Cibola. 1 in his 
expedition were numbered the saint- 
ly Juan Padilla and Juan de la Cruz 
and other Franciscan heralds of the 
Gospel of Christ, who undoubtedly 
offered the Holy of the 
Mass under the glittering sun of the 
Texas plains or under the shady 
coolness of the poplars and willows 
that found life along the Palo Duro. 
Although none of the old missions 
are to be found in this vicinitv, we 


lamo in venerable San Antonio 
weary wav over this very 


Seven Cities 


remembered that 


Sacrifice 


nevertheless share in the glorious 

of Texas The 
that old churches are 
found here is that the Indian tribes 


heritage historv. 


reason no 
wandering this section were loath 
Even among 


to settle in one place. 


St. 


~ 
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Anthony’s parish school 


the these tribes 


were outstanding as migrants 


American savages 
Therefore, the people of this region 
do not possess the venerable mis- 
sion monuments which grace other 
parts of the State 

I thought also of the growth and 
development of the Church in Tex 
the 


saintly Vincentian bishop, John M 


as vicariate apostolic under the 


Odin; tl rapid development ot 


und 


1¢ 
fe his 
rompting the Holy See t 


Church | li er pastora 
charge, | 
create the first diocese of Texas 
with the See-city at Galveston; tl 


further divisions of the vast terri 
torv into suffragan dioceses to meet 
the expanding spiritual growth of 
Texas; with San Antonio the metre 
politan See and, finally, in the mid 
dle twenties, the erection of our own 
of Amarillo. All these 


events in the history of the Church 


diocese 


in Texas bespeak a splendid growsh 
of Catholicity in the State 

The past twenty vears have wit 
nessed the devoted labors of three 
outstanding bishops in our own dio 
cese. Their interest in your spirit 
ual and temporal advancement has 
been laudable. The late 
Archbishop Gerken, characterized by 


beloved 


humility and simplicity of manner 
forceful Arch 
sishop Lucey of San Antonio, ad- 
vanced with zeal the work of the 
Under vour 


and the energetic, 


Church in this diocese. 








es 


sent Most Reverend Bishop, the 
ese of Amarillo continues to 
irish in a manner trulv outstand 


Furthermore, | can bear witness 

the fact that in your priests here 

Hereford, you have worthy suc 
essors of those Spanish Francis 
cans who traversed this Texan land 

ur centuries ago. Your clergy are 
true to their Franciscan heritage 
nd are faithful to their priestly 
commission entrusted to them by the 
Divine Shepherd through the per 
son of the Bishop of this diocese 
By the ministrations of vour pastor 
and his assistants you participate in 
the selfsame Sacrifice of the Mass 
which the Spanish Fathers perhaps 
once offered on the shaded banks of 
the Tierra Blanca which fringe the 
south edge of your city. 


Che Franciscan Friars of the 
Atonement, entrusted with the care 
f this parish, have special affection 
for St. Anthonv’s Church in Here 


ford. The acceptance of this parish 
more than twenty-five vears ago 


marked the first advance of the new 
community onto the mission front 
It was the fulfillment of a grand 
dream by their venerable founder 
the late Father Paul James Francis. 
whose apostolic soul desired to send 
his fathers all over the world. It is 
1 
1 


a jov to recall how Father Paul’s 
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heart glowed with pride when one 
if his priests departed for Texas to 
take up his pastoral charge here. To 
the saintly founder, Hereford stood 
as a symbol of what was vet to come. 
Small wonder, then, that the Fran 


ciscan Friars of the Atonement still 
look upon this chosen spot as one of 


their most precious charges! 


To Father Paul Francis, a debt of 
gratitude is owed by both priests and 
people of St. Anthony's parish. He 


was a man of indomitable will, in 


tense faith in divine Providence. 
and apostolic zeal for souls. He was 
inbued with a strong contempt for 
money and material things, except 
thev be used for the furthering of 
the kingdom of Christ on earth 
Though despising money for its own 
sake, he nevertheless raised huge 
sums and dispersed it with liberality 
to missionaries and missionary 
causes the world over 


Even in the matter of our found 
er sending a priest to care for the 
Anthony's 
parish, there is to be noted a spirit 


spiritual needs of St 


of sacrifice for souls. Though Fa 
ther Paul could ill afford to do so 
for the number of his priests were 
extremely few, he sent one in whom 
he could repose the greatest confi- 
dence. That priest was Father Sal 
vator, whom many of vou still re- 
memhet And, in him no one was 


disappointed; no one could be dis 
appointed. In him there was com 
bined a large measure of Father 
Paul's zeal together with certain hu 
man qualities which endeared him to 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 

But Father Paul's interest in his 
first mission did not cease with the 
appointment of a priest to guide it. 
Through appeals which he made in 
the pages of his monthly magazine, 
lire Lamp, he was able to lend gen 
erous sums of money to Father Sal- 
vator for the development and ex- 
pansion of this parish. The beauti- 
ful parish property which is yours 
today is evidence of the Christ-like 
charity of Father Paul Francis and 
of the vigilant zeal of Father Salva- 
tor and those who have succeeded 
him in his pastoral charge. Z/t ts 
powerful evidence too of your own 
loyalty and fine spirit of sacrifice. 

Today is truly a great day in the 
history of St. Anthony’s parish. It 
is a day of rejoicing which will long 
live in the memory of its people. It 
is a day of jubilation which the Lord 
has granted to us. It is a day of 
thanksgiving, and_ thanksgiving 
should be its kevnote. For all that 
we have today we owe to Him from 
Whom comes every good and per 
fect gift. 

Let us give thanks to Almighty 
God to Whom be all honor and 
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glory forever. Amen 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thoma, S.A. 
Kk 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





H hat are the 


that of lawful courtship with pos 


stgns of a vocation 

to the priesthood : sible marriage in view or, of 
Vrs. L. P., Boston, Mass Foe the convenience of our course, between persons alread 
Briefly, they are fitness and the readers, questions of a general married. The instinct of love be 
grace of God. By fitness is meant nature of interest to all, are tween man and woman is im 
health, mental ability, and good answered here. Address inquiries planted by God primarily for the 
habits. By grace is meant God's to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., begetting of children. Love-mak 
whisper in the heart, calling and The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. ing, kissing, and embracing lead by 
inviting one to His service as an- their nature towards that complete 











other Christ. If this gentle call in 
is answerable and there 
fri 
he may in the spirit of praver accept it as a call 


the heart 


is nothing hindering a boy m this lofty 


} 
ral, 


pursuing 


to the priesthood. 


Is Christ wholly present in cach part of the spectes 


of bread after the breaking of the Host at Mass? 
A. H., Wise. 
Yes. This is a truth of faith An ancient Liturgy 
says: “The Lamb of God is broken and divided, but He 


Who is broken is not diminished, and He Who is al- 
consumed.” The Liturgy for the 
“When the Sacrament is 


ways eaten is never 
feast of Corpus Christi says 
broken, doubt not, but remember that there is just as 
much hidden in 
Christ is present after consecration wherever the spe- 


a fragment as there is in the whole.” 


cies of bread or wine is present 


. eS « 


HWehat was the origin of the Seventh Day Adventists 
J. P., Wilkes-Barre 

In 1831 William Miller began to preach throughout 

America that the Second Coming of Christ was to take 

place in October, 1843 

called “Adventists.” 


he made two more 


He and his disciples were 
When his first prediction failed, 
one for the spring of 1844, and 
one for October 22 of the same year. When all these 
But a 
Mrs. Ellen White consolidated the sect, adding various 


dates failed, Miller abandoned the movement. 
doctrines including the observance of Saturday instead 
of Dav Advent 
ists.” They still hold that the second coming of Christ 


Sundav—whence the name “Seventh 
is near at hand. 


+ * * * 


Are friendships between boys and girls sinful? 
FL J 


only lovemaking which is morally justified is 


, San Francisco 


The 


bodily union which terminates in 
the child. In 
woman are united to share the joys and responsibilities 
of the married state. 


wedlock man and 
Young people who are not in a 
position to appreciate or fulfill the responsibilities of 
fatherhood or motherhood and who have no intentions 
of marriage commit a grave sin by passionate love- 


making 


which is given by a Protestant valid? 
J, Mtb. N.Y. 


Yes, if the right matter and form are used—that is 
water and the words “I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and “of the Holy Ghost,” t 
gether with a Christian intention. Christ instituted the 
Sacraments and committed the administration of them 
to His Church Sut of all the Sacraments, 
alone does not require a Catholic priest for its admin 


Is Baptisin 


Yonkers, 


3aptism 


istration—although the priest is the ordinary minister 


of this Sacrament. It is possible that even a pagan 
could administer Baptism. Yet—and this is important 
to note—whenever an infant is baptized validly, he is 


always baptized into the Catholic Church and remains a 
If an 
adult Protestant who has been validly baptized becomes 


Catholic unless he later adopts error or heresy. 


a Catholic, he is not baptized over again but must only 
abjure his heresy and profess his faith in the Catholic 
Church. 


Vay one fulfill his Sunday obligation by attending 
Vass ina Greck or Russian Catholic Church? 

—P.C. L., Penna. 

Such a practice would be in full conformity 


It of 


Yes. 


with ecclesiastical regulations. is understood, 


course, that the church in question is Catholic. 








The Eucharist: Our Life 


By Theodore C. P. Vermilye 
1k 


VII. WHAT IS THE “PRIEST- 
HOOD OF THE LAITY”? 


HE late Dom Virgil Michel, 
O. S. B., a profound litur- 
gical student, wrote: ‘To 
revert to the favorite picture of 
Saint Paul, all of us together, Christ 
ind we, form a living spiritual Body, 
the Church, the Mystical Body of 
which Christ is the Head and we 
the Members. In this living organ- 
sm, the Church, not all members 
are alike ‘for as in one body we 
ie many members but all the 
members have not the same office, 
so we being many, are one Body in 
Christ, and evervone members one 
if another’. Thus differences re- 
main, the laity are not the clergy, 
priests are not Bishops, yet we all 
ire called to our active share in the 
life of Christ, that is in the life of 
the Church, which is the mystical 
but real continuation of Christ. The 
Mass is the sacrifice of Christ but 
ilso the Sacrifice of the entire Mys- 
ical Body, for spiritually the two 
are one. In the Mass Christ is both 
the Offerer and the QOblation of- 
fered; therefore we all are so by 
general inclusion; therefore those 
present are so by* special inclusion 
and collective association. The 
priests by the right of Baptism, 
Confirmation and Holy Orders, the 
laity by the right of Baptism and 
Confirmation, and by association 
with the action of the ordained 
priest who celebrates and con- 
secrates. ‘Active participation’, the 
‘primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit’ can 
mean only a participation as ra- 
tional creatures, a participation by 
means of our rational faculties, a 
participation that knows what it 
does and zeills it. In the light of all 
this, must not the actual situation 
often seem a mockery?” 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the seventh, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











These words of the scholarly 
Benedictine constitute a succinct 
answer to our question; a clear ex- 
position of the participation of the 
laitv in the Priesthood of Christ; a 
compelling call to lay exercise of 
that priestly privilege. They form 
a fitting introduction to the authori- 
tative statement of the late Vicar of 
Christ. Pope Pius XI, who. said 
“The Liturgy is truly a sacred thing 
for by it we are drawn to God and 
united to Him, profess our faith 
and pay the great debt we owe to 
Him for the benefits and help we 
have received, and of which we are 
always in need. It is most neces- 
sary that the faithful, not as out- 
siders or dumb spectators, but as 
understanding truly and as _ pene 
trated by the beauty of the Liturgy, 
should so assist at the Sacred Funce- 
tions that their voices alternate with 
those of the priest and choir. If 
this be happily brought about there 
will no longer be any need to lament 
the sad spectacle in which the people 
do not respond at all, or only in a 
subdued and indistinct murmur, to 
the most common prayers, whether 


these be said in the liturgical lan- 
guage or in the vernacular.” 

Thus clearly the Father of Chris- 
tendom has spoken to us, His chil- 
dren; has shown us the way to “the 
primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit.” The great 
“Pope of Catholic Action,” Pius XI, 
has defined “active participation in 
the Sacred Mysteries” by the laity, 
knowing that in the divine and mys- 
tical transaction of the Eucharistic 
Liturgy the mainspring of all Catho- 
lic Action is to be found. And the 
saintly “Pope of the Liturgy,” 
Pius X, has exclaimed: “The times 
need sIction,” knowing that true and 
etfective Catholic Action in a Pagan 
world would result from “active 
participation” in the sublime “ac- 
tion” of the Eucharist. Love of 
God and love of man are the eternal 
dispositions of Jesus Christ. They 
must eternally be the dispositions of 
all Christians. From these loves 
spring the Liturgical Life and 
Catholic Action, the final unity in 
intention and execution reached by 
obedience to the wishes of these two 
great Popes, who speak as with 
one voice, the voice of Peter, re- 
echoing that of our Lord. 

In the first and second chapters 
of the Acts of the Holy Apostles, 
we read of the very striking com- 
munal spirit of the early Christians ; 
how they persevered as with one 
mind and one heart in the doctrine 
of the Apostles, in the Communica 
tion of the Breaking of Bread, and 
in the Prayers. That, for many 
centuries, was the animating spirit 
of the faithful. They participated ; 
they took an active part in all 
Sacred Functions, especially in the 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist. They 
acted during the Sacred Action, in 
closest unity and cooperation with 
their ordained and _ consecrated 
leaders and spokesmen. And that 
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this 1s in accordance with the mind 
f the Church, and the commands 
of the Vicars of Christ, cannot be 
doubted by anyone who has read the 
rubrics of the Missal and the ex- 
hortations of the Popes. Many 
pages might be devoted to quota- 
tions from the New Testament and 
the Papal writings, to citations from 
theology and philosophy in support 
of these quotations, to reproduction 
of the rubrical directions of the of- 
ficial ritual books of the Church, 
especially the Missal, but one need 
not labor the point in order to es- 
tablish it. The argument for “‘ac- 
tive participation” of the “lay priest- 
hood” is clear and unanswerable. 
Holy Church provides for our use 
the most magnificent Liturgy of 


Christendom, a perfect and soul- 
satisfying expression of Christian 
worship Let us appreciate and 
use it, rather than neglect and abuse 
it! 

Pope Benedict XV, writing thirty 
vears ago, declared: “To spread 
among the faithful an exact knowl- 
edge of the Liturgy; to inspire in 
their hearts a holy delight in the 
prayers, rites and chants by means 
of which, in union with their com- 
mon Mother, they pay their worship 
to God; to attract them to take an 
active part in the Holy Mysteries 
and ecclesiastical festivals: all this 
would have a wonderful influence 
in drawing priests and people to- 
gether, in bringing back the people 
to the Church, by nourishing their 


piety, strengthening their faith an 
teaching them to lead lives of per 
fection.” But twenty years later so 
little had been done to follow the 
direction of the Holy Father that 
Dom Virgil Michel could write: 
“Must not the casual situation often 
seem a mockery?” Is it too much 
to ask of priests and people that a 
beginning be made toward com- 
pliance with the wishes of Pius X, 
Benedict XV, Pius XI, and with the 
Mind of Christ, as expressed 
through the Mind of His Church? 
But two things are needed: meticu- 
lous observance of the rubrics by 
the clergy, coupled with active, intel- 
ligent, volitional co-operation by the 
laity, in thought, and word, and 
deed. 








Offered at the Holy Hour for Peace held in St 
the Sacred Heart, 1947. Two hundred days 


Prayer for Peace 


. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on the Feast of 


indulgence granted for each recital of the prayer. 











O Sacred Heart of Jesus! 
We adore Thee, 

We love Thee, 

We praise Thee. 


In this hour of dreadful need 

We implore Thee dear Jesus—save us! 

Crimsoned war clouds gather once again about us 
To rain down ruin, blood and death. 

Save us or we perish from the earth; 

Save us by Thy love for mankind, 

By Thy love for Thy Church, 

By Thy love for souls, 

Save us, for we cannot save ourselves! 


By Thy pierced heart, save us! 

Make our hearts one with Thine, 

That our will may be Thy will, 

And Thy Divine love, our love, 

That we may make reparation for the sins of the 
world, 

Thus to avert the wrath of Thy justice 

Upon a wilful, sinful world, 

A world that has defied Thy laws, 

Mocked Thy love, 

And taken unto itself strange gods. 


By Thy Sacred Wounds, O Jesus, save us! 
Heal Thou the wounds of a world now dying, 
A world crucified on its cross of sin, 

By wounds of anarchy and atheism. 

Wounds of despotism and slavery, 

Wounds of fear, glut and greed, 


Wounds of disease, desolation and death. 
Pour into the soul of this sick and stricken world 
The oil and wine of Thy mercy and truth. 


By Thy thorn-crowned head, O Jesus, save us! 
Make the light of Thy holy mind 

Shine into the minds of men, 

Dispelling distrust and deceit, 

Inspiring them with the purposes of Thy will, 
That by common council and consent, 
Mutual understanding and cooperation, 

Men may build through Thee 

Enduring and universal peace, 

A peace which man alone cannot find, 

The peace which God alone can give. 


O Blessed Prince of Peace, 

Who rulest by love and love alone, 

We consecrate ourselves to Thy Sacred Heart. 

With faith and hope and love, 

We follow Thee, O Jesus, 

And Thy Vicar on earth, Our Holy Father, who 
warns 

That the future belongs to those who love 

And not to those who hate! 

Reign Thou, O Jesus, in the Kingdom of Thy love, 

And grant, that through Thy Church, 

Men may learn to live, 

In happiness and liberty and peace. Amen. 


0% FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN, 
Archbishop of New York 












































“Thats Right, You're Wrong!” 


By Guy S. Harris 


ONICA fumbled the switch 
board keys. She kept her 
eyes glued to the lavish ho- 

tel elevator door. The indicator a- 
top the ornate sill was moving to 
the left now. Fourth floor, third 
floor, second floor. Presently the 
doors slid back and Mrs. Bourke 
stepped into the lobby. 

Nervously Monica watched as 
Mrs. Bourke came toward the desk, 
consulted Philip the clerk, handed 
him something, then turned and 
went outside. 

Monica motioned to Philip. And 
as he sauntered over to the board 
he chided, ““Now you're in the soup 
She said that when Mr. Bourke 
comes home to simply tell him his 
wife went out period.” 

“No!” 

“Exactly,” Philip emphasized. He 
held up a yellow slip of paper. “And 
here’s the phone message. She said 
that since it was meant for her hus- 
hand perhaps he should have it.” 

Monica surveyed the telephone 
message form knowingly, then 
slipped it into the box marked for 
the Bourke apartment. “She’s 
really mad, huh?” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” Philip 
said quite seriously, “I think she 
was crying a little. Well, back to 
the desk.” He turned his back and 
walked away. 

Monica flinched as she threw an- 
other glance in the direction of the 
Bourke mail box. If anything went 
wrong, she reflected, and the 
Bourkes split up or anything, it 
would be all her fault. Yet, in the 
next breath, she convinced herself 
that if Mr. Bourke was burning the 


candle at both ends, it’s probably 
just as well his wife knew about it, 
and knew about it right now. 

She racked her brain, trying to 
connect the telephone message which 


had been erroneously given to Mrs 
Sourke, with a familiar voice—one 
that she might have heard at some 
time before. She couldn't. The call 
had come in about two hours ago— 
a little after four. It was a woman. 
A— Marion somebody or other. 
When Monica informed her that 
Mr. Bourke wasn’t in, and that per- 
haps Mrs. Bourke could accept the 
call, the woman was quick to settle 
for a message to Mr. Bourke. She 
dictated the message. Monica wrote 
it down and read it aloud. “I'll be 
around about ten, tomorrow. You 
can pick up the luggage around 
noon, Marion.” 

“That's correct,” the woman com 
mented. “And remember, that mes 
sage is for Mr. Bourke.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

\t the time Monica thought little 
of the message. It wasn’t until 
Mrs. Bourke came in around 5:30 
that Philip, not having been other 
wise instructed, handed the message 
to her along with several letters. 

A few minutes after Mrs. Bourke 
had taken the elevator to her apart- 
ment she called Philip on the phone. 
Monica overheard the conversation 
and affirmed Philip’s assumption 
that the message was meant for the 
Bourkes and had not been placed 
in the wrong box. When Philip fin- 
ally hung up, Monica remembered 
that Marion had said Mister Bourke 
very emphatically. 

“And what on earth could have 
been in that message to Mr. Bourke 
that his wife shouldn’t know 
about ?” Philip asked. 

Monica racked her brain to give 
Philip the message word for word. 

He repeated it after her. “Wow!” 
he said mighty astounded. “With 
raised eyebrows I might say that it 
appears the male of the species in 


this tale is straying from the straight 
and narrow.” 

“Whatever it is, it tloesn’t look 
good,” Monica added. But she was 
quick with modification. “Of course, 
we might be wrong.” 


“But a strange woman 


“T think she’s a strange woman,” 
Monica said. “At least it’s no voice 
I know of that ever called Mr 
Sourke here before.” 

Philip set to work like a detec- 
tive. “Ten in the morning—lug- 
gage It all adds up to a “split” 
if vouask me. And it’s a sure cinch 
this Marion’s no friend of Mrs 
Bourke’s or the message wouldn’t 
have—” 

“It doesn’t look good whatever it 
is,” Monica interrupted 

Philip began to realize to some 
extent the potency of his foregone 
conclusions. “Whaddva know—the 
Bourkes—of all people. Why—he’s 
a regular guy—” 

“And so is she swell.” Monica 
said. “Only person in the whole 
building who gave me a Christmas 
present last vear.’ 

“Whyv—he must be fiftv if he’s a 


” 


day 
“Easy. Why all three of their 
bovs are out of college already!" 
When Philip was recalled to his 
desk by an irrate tenant who was 
willing to swear that someone had 
lifted an antique vase from her 
apartment, Monica admitted to her- 
self that this seeming complicated 
situation in the lives of the Bourkes 
was disturbing her immensely ; oth- 
erwise she would not be fumbling 
the wrong keys and connecting out- 
side calls with the wrong parties 
As jovial and as carefree as she 
always appeared to her friends, she 
was always completely sympathetic 
and understanding. She endeavored 
to balance the picture. On one 
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hand—a kind, progressive lawyer, 
civic-minded, boasting a host of 
friends, who had predicted for her 
on more than one occasion that her 
happiness would really start when 
she and Philip were married and set- 
On the 
other hand, there was Mrs. Bourke, 
always busy working for one char- 


tled in a home of their own. 


ity or another, visiting the sick, 
spreading cheer at every turn. Tre- 
mendously well-liked by everyone 
who knew her—kind and consider- 
ate, always. 

Philip was back at the switch- 
board. “The wav | 
Monica,” he 


ably just as 


figure it now, 
remarked, “‘is it’s prob- 
well Mrs. Bourke did 
see the message.” 

“Why—? 

“What if she hadn’t? She’d come 
home tomorrow—empty apartment. 
No husband. Closet cleaned out.” 

“Really think so?” 

Isn’t it?” he muttered. 
“Boy, Monica—if any woman ever 


“Rotten! 
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“Wow!” he 








tried to pull on me what that man’s 
trying to pull on her—” 
“Where 


now ?” 





do you think she is 

“Out walking around, I suppose. 
Crying her eyes out perhaps. That’s 
usually what women do in cases like 
this here.” 

Monica concentrated on a_ busy 
board momentarily, and when she 
looked up at Philip again he ap- 
peared deeply engrossed in thought. 

“You know—” he began with un- 
certainty, “mavbe there’s nothing 
like we think behind that note at all. 
Mavbe it’s 
different.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Maybe just we read 
about things like this in the papers 
so much and hear it on the radio 
we jump to conclusions and—” 


-it’s something entirely 


because 


“But, gee,” 
“Remember— 


Monica interrupted. 
a strange woman—” 

“Are we absolutely sure she’s a 
stranger ?” 





SINT 


He repeated it after her. 


said, mighty astounded. 






“Well—” 


“ 


You may spend lots of time on 
that switchboard, Monica. But 
after all, a voice 

“But—” 

“could be somebody with a cold 
or something.” 

“Luggage. Keep it from his 
wife,”” Monica argued. 

Philip gasped noticeably as he 
sighted Mr. Bourke coming across 
the lobby. Monica sat petrified as 
Philip returned to the desk, smiled 
forcibly at the smiling gentleman 
and handed him the note. Monica 
was further confused when Mr. 
Sourke showed no abnormal reac- 
tion when reading the message. He 
simply turned and went to the ele- 
vator 

In a matter of minutes he phoned 
downstairs. In reply to a nervous 
inquiry told him = Mrs. 
3ourke “—went out about half an 


Monica 


hour ago and did not say where she 
was going.” 











on 
ut 
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it Mr. Bourke said just be- 
he hung up was inaudible as 
» rushed to the board. “Quick, 
umbulance. A woman’s been run 
vn out front.” 
The lobby was filled with confu- 
as Monica dialed the police de- 
tment. “Tell them to hurry,” an 
entified man shouted at her. 
‘She's an old lady and it looks like 
e's hurt pretty bad.” 
Monica got the police on the 
me and gave them the informa- 


Philip could hardly wait for her 
to disconnect the call before he said, 
You don’t suppose it’s... you 

‘t suppose she was wanderin’ 
round out there and. . .” 


Amid the excitement 
aA 
uld 


Monica 
muster no strength to coun- 
Philip’s rapid revelation. In 
ct, she started to pray, but what 
me from her lips was hardly an 
priate prayer—it was “Grace 
tefore Meals.” 

lhey heard an approaching siren, 
heard the ambulance come to a quick 

» by the patio; and finally, the 
mbulance leaving again, the siren 

ing in the distance. 

“Ask someone if they know who 

vas,” Monica requested of Philip 

i frightened stage whisper. 

Inquiries were fruitless. “Just a 

lv—middle-aged,” was the con- 
sistent reply. 

“What was she wearing?” Philip 
napped. But nobody bothered to 
nswer him. 

Mr. Bourke was on his phone 
ain. “Monica, would you be kind 

ugh to ask Philip to check the 
lining room and see if Mrs. Bourke 
went in there?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Bourke,”” Monica 
replied nervously. “But I’m abso- 
lutely sure she didn’t. I distinctly 
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saw her go outside. It was just 
after 5:30 and—” 

“Well, if vou’re so certain, never 
mind. Thank you.” He hung up. 

Ten minutes passed. Monica and 

Philip glanced from the clock to the 
door and back to the clock again 
with uncanny accord. “Must’ve 
been her that was hit,” Philip finally 
said, softly and as though it was for- 
bidden. “She'd certainly be back by 
now—'less she left for good.” 

“Never! Not that-” Monica an- 
swered 

“Why not?” 

“Maybe we could call the hospi- 
tal and try to find out—” 
“Sure!” 

“But they'd call here as soon as 
they found out!” 

“Maybe she wasn’t carrying any 
identification '”" 

“What's the nearest hospital? 
That's the one they’d take her to.” 

“City Hospital’s five blocks, Sa- 
cred Heart, three. Sacred Heart, I 
suppose. Try it.” 

Monica delved into the directory 
When she was on the verge of ex- 
tracting the number from the hos- 


pital listings. Philip 


pita ing slowly pushed 
the book aside and pointed to the 
entrance. 

watched Mrs. 
Bourke cross the lobby rapidly and 


Paralyzed, thev 


approach the desk. 

“Your husband's looking all over 
for vou,” Philip whispered to her, 
and she was obviousiv confused at 


} 


the wav he said it 


“I’ve been out doing a little spy- 
ing,” she chuckled. 

As if entranced, Monica mechani- 
cally left the board and walked over 
to the desk. She started to say 
something but Mrs. Bourke was all 
excited. She held the floor. 


oT gt 
I 


wought my sister Marion was 


in on a plot with Mr. Bourke to buy 
me some luggage for our trip to 
California next week. It’s our sil- 
ver anniversary you know.” 

Monica and Philip withdrew 
slightly. 

“She lives across the street in the 
Hooper Apartments you know,” 
Mrs. Bourke went on. “I went over 
and prowled around the apartment 
but couldn’t find a single clue. Then 
it finally came to me that Miss 
White—that’s Mr. Bourke’s sten- 
ographer—her name is Marion.” 


Monica steadied herself on the 
high chair behind the desk. 


“Get Mr. Bourke on the lobby 
phone for me, will you, Monica?” 
she went on. “Tell him to come 
down to the dining room and join 
me for dinner. We'll eat down here 
just this once. You see, I’ve got the 
jump on him. Two weeks ago I 
bought these plane tickets to Los 
Angeles. 


into an old Western Union envelope 


And Philip, vou slip them 


or something, and when we get 
around to dessert vou bring them 
into the dining room give them to 


\ 


Ir. Bourke and tell him it’s an im 
ortant message Isn't this going 
he lots of fun?” 
Philip stammered. Monica was 
still speechless 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Nothing—nothing Mrs. Bourke 
Nothing.” 

“I__| thought vou said some- 
thing. Well—here’s the tickets.” 
She tock them from her purse and 
laid them on the desk. “And here’s 
a littl monev for vou two. Buy 
something for your hope chest. Now 
Monica, if vou’ll just get Mr. 
Bourke on the line for me we'll be 
all set.” 

Monica got him. But to this day 


she doesn’t know how 





correspondence. 
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The Youth of Our Lund: 
The Hone of the Future 


By Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. D. 
1K 


EK beg Almighty God, 

through the merits of 

Jesus Christ, His Eternal 

Son, the patron of youth within the 
very Godhead, to illumine our minds 
and inspire our wills that we may 
ever more perfectly work, both in- 
dividually and collectively, for the 
true temporal and eternal welfare 
of the youth committed to our care. 
Our prayer then, is a prayer for 
youth themselves. Make no mistake 
about it, the world in which we live 
is far from being a pleasant world 
for voung people. It would be mere 
rhetoric, superficial and misleading, 
to say that the world which our 
vounger people are inheriting from 
their predecessors has been ruined 
by the fault of our older generation. 
But it is true that we of the older 
veneration transmit to the young 
people who come after us a world 
made ugly by the accumulated sins 
of commission and omission of us 
and of those who have gone before 
us. It is also true that we can and 
must repair in part, at least, the 
damage done the heritage which we 
transmit to youth. It is an ugly 
world indeed that we are passing on 
to those young people who day by 
dav grow nearer to the time when 
they must take over in our places 
When we in America reflect on 
the brutalities and the barbarism of 
the world which young people are 
inheriting, we usually think in terms 
of Europe and of the Old World. 
True, the youth of Europe are the 
members by the millions of a mar 
tyr generation. In Poland, in Hun- 
gary, in Italy, in Austria, in Jugo 
slavia, and in considerable degree 





Editor’s Note: 


The first National Conference 
on Catholic Youth work was held 
in Cleveland in May and brought 
together representatives from all 
parts of the nation who are work- 
ing in the Apostolate of Youth. 
The Archbishop of Boston, Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D. 
D., Episcopal Chairman of the 
Youth Department, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, which 
sponsored the meeting, delivered 
the sermon at the Solemn Pontifi- 
cal Mass preceding the conference. 
We feel privileged to print here 
the text of the sermon for the bene- 
fit of our readers. It is the youth 
of our land in whom lies the hope 
of the future for our Faith and 
Nation. 











elsewhere on the tragic continent of 
our ancestors, the young people, 
most of them Catholics, are the true 
victims of the savage intrigues and 
stupidities which are always the 
causes of war. To my office during 
the past two years there have come 
in pathetic procession youth work- 
ers from many lands. From what 
some of them have told me I have 
become appalled by the bleak pros- 
pects of the good Catholic girls of 
France and of Belgium. Others 
have reported to me in gruesome de- 
tail the terrible thing it is to be a 
loval Catholic boy or girl in any of 
the nations within the Soviet sphere 
of influence. I have heard how ti- 
tanic a task confronts the young 
people of England if they are ever 


again to be in a position to claim 


their birthright of prosperous free- 
dom. No sensitive person needs to 
be told how hopeless, how torment- 
ing are the prospects of the boys and 
girls of demoralized Germany and 
devastated Italy. 


America’s Fate 


Everyone knows these things, 
even though we cannot always find 
the words in which to express with 
our lips all that we sense with our 
hearts. It adds up to this: What- 
ever the guilt of the generation to 
which their fathers and mothers, 
their leaders and others belonged, 
millions of boys and girls in Europe 
today, most of them, I 
Catholic by Baptism and by heri- 
tage, are cruelly involved in a dis- 


repeat, 


aster not of their own making and 
are destined indefinitely to pay bit- 
terly for crimes which they did not 
commit. The young people of Eu- 
rope have indeed, been badly cheat- 
ed by their own paganized elders 
who thought of them so often in 
crude terms of mere military power 
and population mass. 


But let there be no smug com- 
placency on our shores about the 
place we give youth in the present 
American scheme of things. Amer- 
ica herself has been infinitely bet- 
ter treated by fate than has been 
Europe. God's Providence in her 
regard has been superabundant. 
Prosperous, strong, more free than 
any other people, we have hitherto 
relatively without 
certainly without the 
problems of strife and slaughter and 
starvation which have been the 
curse of the rest of the world. I 


been a_ people 


problems, 
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it sure, however, that as a peo 
ur solicitude for youth has been 
greater than that of other and 
; fortunate nations. In our pres- 
generation, at least, America 
ws signs that her interest in 
uth is no greater, indeed perhaps 
ss, than that of other peoples. 
uth is not always given its fair 
place in the plans or the affections 
f our generation here in America. 
Contempt for the young begins in 
ur civilization even before they are 
im. Conceal this contempt how- 
ever you may under delicate phrases, 
medical, sociological or psuedo-sci- 
entific, the fact is increasingly plain 
ind perverse: Boys and girls are 
it wanted by whole groups within 
ur generation. Thousands of per- 
fectly “respectable” men and wo- 
men, some of them accepted as spir 
itual leaders by their own groups, 
ire propagandizing America in an 
etfort to legalize where it is still for 
bidden and to spread where it has 
ilready gained tolerance a contempt 
ible conspiracy against the very 
birth of future young people. The 
purely practical evil of birth preven- 
tion, of destroving the wellsprings 
of a nation’s youth, has became clear 
to the Soviets and to other insur- 
gent nations of the world. Among 
these nations the conspiracy against 
the beginnings of the life of the 
young has been outlawed and birth 
prevention, abortion and like weap- 
ons of the conspiracy have been 
made difficult and dangerous. But 
here in America, the traditional 
land of the more abundant life, es- 
pecially for the young, the sinister 
campaign is daily pushed forward 
with protestations of a desire to 
“plan” parenthood masking the act- 
ual progress of a movement which 
is perverting the adult generation 
and preventing the youthful vital- 
ity of our nation. 


Disturbing Symptoms 


The contempt for youth, for fu- 
ture boys and girls, is unconcealed 
here in America after their birth. It 
takes forms which are almost in- 
credible in a people traditionally so 
generous and so _ neighborly, so 


Christian as the American people 
Let me suggest to you some of the 
signs in contemporary America that 
youth is not wanted in our midst. 
Perhaps the most disturbing symp 
tom at the moment is provided in the 
problem of securing homes. I can 
remember parts of the United 
States where in stupid days gone-by 
landlords might advertise: “No 
Irish need apply.” To our shame, 
there are still places in America 
where property owners, without per- 
haps publicly proclaiming their big- 
otry, do not welcome tenants or 
home builders of certain races or na- 
tionalities. But all over the land, 
almost without exception of place, 
it is becoming more and more com- 
mon and more and more respectable 
for landlords to insist that ‘No per- 
sons with children need apply.” 
Some of our courts have been 
obliged to rule on the legality of 
clauses inserted by land owners in 
leases of property, clauses aimed at 
the exclusion not merely of present 
children but of children who might 
at some future date be born to pros- 
pective tenants. I can bear witness, 
as could most priests in America, 
that no problem confronting young 
people who have married and who 
hope to live decently is more dis- 
couraging than the problem of at 
tempting to find homes where they 
may follow the instincts of their 
clean hearts and the laws of God by 
bringing forth sons and daughters, 
the future youth of America. Amer- 
ica can not pretend to be the land of 
youth, a nation especially devoted 
to youth, so long as our veterans 
cannot find homes in which to have 
children; so long as our young peo- 
ple cannot plan to marry because 
they will have no homes and, hav 
ing married, do not dare be decent 
because landlords will not tolerate 
children; so long as homes are built 
and apartments are rented with pro- 
vision only for adults and without 
reference to the possibility and the 
legitimate needs of children. 


Educational Defects 


In our schools everything is 
geared to the training of the bril- 


liant few and to the disadvantage of 
the mediocre many or the occasional 
“problem child.” More and more it 
is becoming true that only the very 
bright need apply in most of our ed 
ucational institutions. On this point 
it must be frankly confessed that 
the Catholic educational system has 
too often been quite as guilty as 
others. I spoke of the worry it has 
been to me personally as to thou- 
sands of other priests to hear the 
pathetic stories of young people who 
are looking for homes. Scarcely 
less pathetic is the plight of parents 
who are trying to place in schools 
maladiusted, physically handicapped 
or intellectually less gifted sons and 
daughters. I never know where to 
begin in the effort to help in these 
cases. For a wealthy land, teeming 
with natural resources and blessed 
almost beyond belief with genius 
and power, America has not yet 
done all it must to provide for un- 
derprivileged young people in our 
schools 

During the past few months twe 
have had a_ heartsickening oppor- 
tunity to discover how unwilling 
many American people are to give 
young people of certain groups an 
opportunity to perfect themselves in 
freedom and in faith. Negro young 
people are tremendously —handi- 
capped in their efforts to secure ad- 
vanced or specialized education. In 
various parts of the country other 
racial groups of voung people en- 
counter prejudices and serious dis- 
abilities which frustrate their nat- 
ural ambitions and deprive them of 
due possibility of decent advance- 
ment. Catholic boys and girls are 
treated like second class citizens in 
many States; some of their neigh- 
bors do not wish them to ride equal- 
ly with other children on school 
buses and in my own State of Mas- 
sachusetts, historic for her devotion 
to the ideals of freedom, we recent- 
ly had the humiliation of hearing 
challenged the right of children in 
Catholic schools to receive, equally 
with others, inoculations against 
contagious diseases from public 
nurses paid out of State funds! I 
am told that elsewhere in the coun- 
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try the present fanaticism against 
Catholic school children has been 
pressed to like extremes. 
Little Concern For Youth 
In industry, America has made 


scant plans for the coming genera- 
anxious to 
seek their fortunes and to establish 
little 
our educational 


tion of voung workers 


themselves. There is coordin 


hetween SVS 


ation 
tem and our business, professional 


or trade circles Thousands of boys 


and girls come out of our high 
schools and colleges each year to 


meet in too great part cold-eved dis- 


| 
regard for the hopes they have con- 
1 


ceived in their vears of preparation 


The present generation of leaders 





in business and industry and_ pro- 


fessional life has done its thinking 


and its planning in terms of the 
prestige, place and profits of its own 
generation and with very little con 


cern or provision for the prosperity 
and protection of the young people 
who constitute America’s future. 
Sometimes older people complain 
of the irreverence and the irrespon- 
Well, 


what a pretty world we have trans- 


sibility of modern vouth. 








mitted to them to reverence and to 
tr with responsibility! A dis- 
cerning woman, a nun who has 
worked in city slums long enough 
to know what slums can do to hu- 


man nature, remarked 


that the 


not long ago 


causes of juvenile delin- 


quency and of anti-social attitudes 
among our young people are no 
longer a mystery to her. She 


summed up all that I have tried to 
these 


say to vou in challenging 


words: “Too many children are be- 





ing born in homes which pagan doe 





tors and social service workers have 
taught not to want children Chev 
grow up ino neighborhoods where 


made to feel that thev are 


Chey 


thev ar 


nuisances go to schools where 


many of them are reminded at every 
turn that they are stupid. When 
thev go looking for work they dis- 


cover that there are too many of 
them, that no place has been pre- 
pared for them. Before they are 


very old many boys and girls get 
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the idea that society did not want 
them—that it was against the idea 
of their birth, against giving them 
helping educate 


finding them a 


a home, against 


them, and against 
job. Their conclusion is barbaric in 


its simplicity: If society is against 


them then they are against society 


and that is what the word anti 
social means!” 
Asks Vigilance 
We would be laughed at if we 


told the learned men and women be- 
hind the birth prevention movement, 
smug and self-satisfied in their pom- 
pous pronouncements, that they are 
guilty of contributing to the mood 


of contempt for youth that is per- 
versely prevading our land, but 
whether they like to say it or whe- 


ther they like to hear it, it 1s none- 


theless true. And now, in a world 
which makes scant other provision 
for vouth, we are beginning to hear 
more and more proposals for com- 
pulsory peacetime training and like 
take 


‘teens 


programs which would bovs 


i 


and girls still in’ their and 


give them their place in the machin- 


erv of militarism, making them 


pawns in the maneuvers of generals 


id politicians. It seems strange 


should be expected to 


die 


that vouth 
fight enthusiastically and to 
for a society that has not vet 
proved capable of providing hetter 
plans for youth in its general scheme 


of things! 


©, my dear brother priests, my 


irkers, lav and clerical, in 
the youth department of the Na 
tional Catholic Welfare 
Let all these sobering con- 


fellow wi 


Confer 
ence! 
siderations be a challenge to us to 
in our vouth aposto 
Christ, 
the Son of God, and lovers of Mary, 


achieve unity 
late! Let us, followers of 
the maid of Nazareth, let us be the 
the vouth! 
Let us never cheat or despoil them 


Let 


all else second! 


friends and leaders of 
of their rights and privileges. 
us put 


vouth first, 
Let us be good to them, patient, 
kind, tolerant. And 
cate ourselves this morning to their 


as we rededi- 











Requiesrant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 


relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 


Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Msgr. M. Edakolathur, 5 
Alice Me( oy. 


Rt. Rev 


ter Teresa 


Mrs. Rose Mercer, Edward Rodg 
Mary | McCann, Margaret | M 
Cann, Catherine T. Fitzgerald, Mrs. H 
Pinnes Mrs. Thomas O'Reilly, Mr 


Murphy, Charles I 
Bonser Miss Mary 


Marquardt, 


Norton, 





Hedrick, Wiliam Gamble, Timothy 
Dee, Mrs. Schramm, William F. Get 
chy, Sr. George E. Owens, Arthur 
Augustine, Mrs. Margaret Hl. Farrel 
Theophile Harnois, Mrs. Frances G 
Bickel 





service, let us pray God to give our 
young people courage and under 
standing, that they may pass suc 
today’s time of 
better tomorrow 
pray God to give them 


when they are young no more and 


through 
crisis to build the 


cessfully 


which we 


when we have gone our way! 
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The Faith -- 


An Integral 
Part of Life 


in EAN 


By Rew. M. J. Lavelle 


. 


T all times since the coming 

of St. Patrick to Ireland in 

432 A. D., the history of the 
untry has been influenced and in 
eed its course directed by the peo- 
e's mplete acceptance of the 
Catholic Faith. From her Golden 
the sixth, seventh and eighth 
turies—through the long-drawn- 
Norse assault, through the Nor- 
an invasion, through the centur- 
es’ long and ruthless effort to es- 
iblish the Reformation, through 
| ‘ollapse of the Gaelic order 
ifter the Cromwellian wars, through 
he Penal era, through the rise of 
mocratic Ireland at O’Connell’s 
me, through the famine century, 
ugh the final and successful war 
heration—the Catholic Faith 

was the one thing to which the Irish 
lung—the one thing by which their 
lood-sodden history can be under- 


4 


i] and interpreted. 
The Price Paid for the Faith 


\t any time thev could have 

ught peace and worldly prosperity 
hy abandoning the Faith. But it 
was the one thing they could never 
he persuaded or coerced into doing. 
rhe fierce heat engendered by the 
long struggle has so welded and 
fused Catholicity into the Irish char- 
iter that the two are now insep 
arable. So closely united are Irish 
nationality and Catholicity that in 
the six Ulster counties which re- 
main still to be united to free Ire- 
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Editor’s Note: 


In the long and colorful his- 
tory of Eire since the time of St. 
Patrick, the truths of our holy 
Faith have always been closely 
interwoven into the lives of the 
people of that lovely land. Our 
readers will, we are sure, enjoy 
this article on the subject written 
by Father Lavelle for the New 
Zealand Catholic weekly, Zea- 


landia. 











land, the Northern Government as a 
political weapon has twice permitted 
a frightful pogrom to be unleashed 
iwainst the Catholics of Belfast 

once in 1922 and again in 1935—re 
sulting in the death of scores of 
Catholics and the burning of hun 
dreds of Catholic dwellings and 
business premises. The Govern 
ment of these separated Six Cou 

ties is frankly hostile to Catholicism 
and has openly declared so in pub- 


lic utterances. To be a Catholic in 
Northern Ireland is to be suspect of 
wishing to end the six county re- 
gime—a suspicion which is quite 
justified. Who but the most bitter 
partisan can blame the Northern 
Catholics from wishing to join their 
brethren in the South? 

But if the non-Catholics of the 
Six Counties study the position of 
their co-religionists in Fire they find 
that they are in every way contented 
and pleased by the very fair and 
generous treatment they receive 





They occupy a number of positions 
in public life: judgeships, key Gov 
ernment jobs, etc., far in excess of 
the proportion that their numbers 
warrant. They have their own 
training colleges for teachers and 
help and sympathy from the 
(Government. And yet in Eire there 


every 


are 93 per cent Catholic and only 7 
per cent all other religions com- 
bined. This should reassure any 
Northern non-Catholic who has 
fears of discrimination if the Six 
Counties merged with the rest of 
Ireland. 

Coming from abroad into Eire, 
the visitor is first struck by the way 
in which religion enters into the 
lives of the people daily, directly and 
indirectly. In many other countries 
religion is a thing that is practised 
on a Sunday if one feels that wav 
In Ireland it is something that is 
never absent from tke people’s lives 
and habits. 

If the visitor picks up a copy of 
the Irish Constitution he finds that 
the State proclaims openly that it 
derives its authority from the Most 
Holy Trinity, that it admits the fact 
that in ruling it exercises a trustee 
ship on behalf of God and will be 
responsible to Him for its actions 
If he attends a session of the Dail 
Kireann he will see the Speaker 
open proceedings by asking that God 
will enlighten their minds and guide 
their deliberations. He will find 
that Mass is celebrated daily in Dub- 
lin Castle in the former Roval 


Chapel and also in the residence of 
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the President, Mr. 
If he calls into 


Sean T. Kelly 
a certain church in 
the early morning he will find the 
laoseach, Mr 


de Valera, seeking divine help at the 


bowed figure of the 


altar of God before resuming his 
daily task of such heavy responsi 
bility. Any morning of any day in 
the year the city and town churches 
are crowded with men and women 
who attend Mass and receive Holy 
Communion as a most essential part 
of their daily lives. 

If one visits their homes emblems 
of their religion are prominently 
and openly displayed. After night- 
fall a stranger may be puzzled to 
see house after house with a soft 
red light 
the 
burning 


glowing through one of 


windows. It is the red lamp 
the image of the 


Sacred Heart of Jesus, to whom the 


before 


house and family have been conse 
crated. 
ne day | was walking through 


the streets of Drogheda when all of 


a sudden it seemed as if the whol 


town had been stricken with paraly- 


sis. People stopped walking, con 
versations were broken off, work 
ceased and then, as the great bell of 
St. Peter’s Church boomed out, | 
realized that it was the hour of the 
Angelus. The whole town was 


praying 

Shortly after returning to Belfast 
I was going down the famous Falls 
Road one and saw an 
enormous queue of people stretch 
ing for over a 


afternoon 


quarter of a mile. 
No, it was not+a football match or 
an entertainment. It was a crowd 
waiting their turn to be admitted to 
the Perpetual 
which 


Novena devotions 
weekly on 
Thursday afternoon and evening in 
Clonard 


are conducted 


Redemptorist Monastery. 
Over twenty thousand people in this 
church make this rnovena 
weekly in honor of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help. Practically 
church in the city of 
Dublin and Cork has this devotion, 
Devotion to Our Blessed Lady 


alone 


every 


Selfast and of 


too, 
has always been a special character- 
but in 
vears this has grown into something 
trulv significant. 


istic of Irish piety recent 


It is in tune with 


», for has not Our Lady 
Fatima 
the use of the Rosary and de 


the times als 
herselt at Lourdes and 
urged 
Heart as 


votion to her Immaculate 


sure wav to lead the world 
out of the abyss into which it has 
fallen ? 


The fact that the Legion of Mary 





4n Ancient 
bolic of the 


Round Tower 


Eire. 


Sym- 


Faith in 


which has had such 


increase tl 


an astonishing 
roughout the world was 
founded in Dublin and has its head 
quarters there is a gracious act of 
the Queen of Heaven in recogniz 
ing the love and loyalty of her Irish 
children. When days were dark in 
Ireland and the Mass was forbidden 
it was the Rosary which kept the 
Faith alive 
of the 


Congress, 


The proudest moment 
International Eucharistic 
held in Dublin in 1932, 
was when after the final High Mass 
in Phoenix Park, before a vast con 
course of a million and a quarter 
people, the Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI of happy memory, in his broad 
cast address, proclaimed Our Lady, 
Queen of Ireland’s 
Inspired by the Holy 
(ihost he proclaimed her to be: Re 
Hibernia Ireland 


Heaven, as 
Queen, too. 
gina Queen of 

Another striking feature of Cath 
olic life in Ireland is the tendency of 
the practices. 
This is particularly manifest in the 
great annual pilgrimage to Lough 
Derg and Croagh Patrick. 

Lough Derg is a lake set amidst a 


people to ascetical 


wilderness of brown 
hills In the 


there are several islands and on one 


bog and low 


middle of the 
of these there stands a magnitfi 
octagonal basilica. The whole island 
is little over a few acres in extent 
Part of the great basilica is built 
There is 
hostel for men and one for women 


piles over the water 


rhere is also a small church wher« 
heard \ nl 

Derg must 
home fasting and arrive at the island 
The first thing he does 
is to remove his shoes, and these are 


confessions are 
coming to Lough leave 


by midday. 


not put on again for the three days 
of the pilgrimage. The only food 
allowed is black tea and drv bread 


and that only once a day. So that 


in three davs one has only three 
cups of black tea and a few slices 
fo drv bread or toast. There art 
Stations, as thev are called, t he 


performed each day. These consist 


if walking around certain stony 


plots of ground, which were form 


erly the lonely cells of Trish monks. 


and saving certain prescribed pra 
ers. To perform each Station takes 
about one hour and there are many 
each dav. 

Then comes the first night rhe 


pilgrim is hungry, tired and foot 


His body cries out for rest 
There is a 


and 


sore. 
But 
night-long 
prescribed pravers. When the dawn 


there is no rest 


vigil in the church 
comes there is Mass and a sermon 
Then begins the performance of the 
Stations again. To gain the indul 
gences it is necessary to go to Con- 
All day 
long there are prayers and penances 
Fight hours’ sleep are permitted on 


fession on the second dav. 


Rising bell at six 
the third 
food except 


the second night. 
and the penances again 
All this without 
what has been mentioned 


day. 
Pilgrims 
are allowed to leave the island on 
the third day at midday—but must 
not break their fast until midnight. 
This goes on all during the mid- 
months of summer and the Lough 
Derg Island is crowded all the time 
with succeeding waves of pilgrims. 


The usual number doing the pil- 


grimage at any one time is usually 
about fifteen hundred. 











‘on- 
dav 


on 
six 
urd 
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on 
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rht. 
id- 
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i)» Lough Derg you may meet 
ne in Ireland from the Presi- 

the wharf worker—all on 
| terms—all doing penance and 
t on saving their souls. As one 
iid imagine, miracles of grace 
constantly wrought there Peo 
who leave, weary and tired after 





e pilgrimage, feel that it will be a 
time before they can face such 
ordeal again. Yet they return, 
perhaps once again the same year, 
ertainly in a succeeding vear 

Phe other outstanding pilgrimage 
n Ireland is to Croagh Patrick. This 
s held annually on the last Sunday 
in July. Croagh Patrick is a soar- 
ing and beautiful, but bleak, cone of 
rock 2500 feet high which rises on 
the coastline of County Mayo, five 
miles from Westport. 

On the top of this mountain the 
great national apostle, St. Patrick, 
mce spent forty days and nights in 
From that day 
onward it has been regarded as Ire- 


fasting and prayer. 


land’s Holy Mountain and _ people 
come yearly to climb it and perform 
the rigorous religious exercises pre- 
scribed. At midnight on Saturday 
the pilgrimage commences and peo- 
ple begin the ascent in the dark. By 
daylight there are two black lines 
running up the face of the moun- 
tain. There are continuous lines of 
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The port of Cobh through which thousands arrive and depart from Eire 
each year. The Cathedral of the Diocese of Cloyne in background. 


people—one ascending and the other 
descending. 

Half way up, the first Station is 
performed at a large crucifix. On 
the top there is a tiny church in 
which Mass is celebrated continu- 
ously from midnight on Saturday to 
midday on Sunday. The people file 
through the church and_ receive 
Holy Communion. If they want to 
go to confession there are priests 
standing outside amongst the rocks 
—and usually in lashing rain— 
awaiting them. Then they must 
walk around a rocky and jagged 


path and say certain penitential 





Residence of the Papal Nuncio in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. 


prayers. There are two open-air 
sermons, hail, rain or snow, one in 
Gaelic and one in English. Many 
do the whole pilgrimage on their 
bare feet. 

Last year, 1946, had the wildest 
weather on record for the pilgrim- 
age. The rain and sleet lashed the 
bare mountain horizontally, merci- 
lessly, all day long. The wind was 
of full gale force and increased as 
one neared the summit. And yet 
there were the people, old and 
voung, faces gray with exertion, but 
praying, praying with one-minded- 
ness that was most moving. One 
episode stands out in my mind, Hav- 
ing said Mass in sodden clothes and 
heard Confessions in the rain, as all 
the priests did, I went around to a 
precipitous spur of rock to watch 
the storm raging over the far-flung 
mountains of Mayo. There I sawa 
voung girl—of about eighteen years 
of age—in a place where no one 
could see her, her head and should- 
ers outlined against the stormclouds, 
receiving the full violence of the 
gale and doing the Stations, not on 
her bare feet, but on her bare knees. 
Her eyes were closed serenely, her 
lips moved in prayer. Her knees 
were covered with blood. I walked 
quickly away and felt with great 
poignancy that here was a symbol of 
Ireland through the centuries—tor- 
mented and wounded, but serene in 
mind with the peace of God. 

On the way down the mountain I 
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got talking to a woman, sturdy and 
cheerful, who had walked fasting 
for fifteen miles, had climbed the 
mountain in the storm and was 
about to walk back again to her 
home. She thought very little of 
her performance. 

On Patrick 


Croagh one saw a 
cross-section of Irish life; city 
clerks, farmers, priests, brothers, 


nuns, soldiers (I saw and spoke to 
the valorous Blacksmith of Balina- 
lee, hero of the war of Liberation, 
General Sean McKeown), police- 
nurses, teachers 

from all 
America, 


men, everyone. 
over the world, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
met for the first time since their or- 


Priests 


dination day at the altar of Croagh 
Patrick. 


day of jov and thanksgiving, for the 


To these priests it was a 


Spirit of God was abroad amongst 
the people and the ground which 
they trod was holy ground. 
Another place which has become 
more and famous in 


more recent 


vears is Knock, also in 


Mayo 


Here is a small country church in 


County 


in the summer 
months many thousands of pilgrims 


a small village and 
go there. For on August 21, 1879, 
a group of men, women and chil 
dren claimed that at the gable end of 
the cl | Mother of 

John the Evangelist 


Each 


church, the 
Joseph 


appeared to them 


(aod, St 
and St. 
Thev maint 
this even on their deathbeds 

vear has seen greater ¢ 
1 


rowds of pil 
erims an remarkable 


have he 


many cures 


1 


n reported and investigated 


There is a medical bureau estab 
lished there during the pilgrimage 
season and nurses and medical at- 
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tendants are always present. In 1946 
Cardinal Griffin attended the pil- 
grimage at Knock and by his mere 
presence as a Prince of the Church 


lent weight and sanction to this 
manifestation of devotion to Our 
Lady. 


All through rural Ireland each 
month sees a local pilgrimage some- 
These pilgrimages, called 
“patterns,” are really the 
feast day celebrations of the local 
patron saint of the district. 


where. 
locally 


All through Ireland, too, there 
are local celebrations at the ever- 
recurring “St. Patrick’s Wells.” 


These are the wells at which the na- 
tional apostle first baptized the new- 
lv-won converts from Irish pagan- 
To find an- 
celebrations taking place at a 


ism and sunworship. 
nual 
spot where baptism was first admin- 
istered 1500 vears ago by St. Pat- 
rick the 
continuity and power of Trish faith 


reminds one forcibly of 

Reference has already heen made 
to the great movement towards the 
This 


Ireland is once 


Foreign Missions in Ireland 
is a sure sign that 


again finding her true destiny. For, 


whatever can be said for or against 
Ireland, her true and authentic des- 
tiny lies in cooperating with God in 
eoine forth ! tion 


monernst the 
baptizing them and preaching Christ 


Crucified. This was her glory in 


her Golden Age and this will be her 


ry in vears 
\dded to this is 


dency 


to come. 


a remarkable ten 
amongst the vouth of Treland 
ind con- 
templative Orders, the Poor Clares, 
the holy Cis- 


finding sub- 


towards the more austere 


the Carmelite Sisters, 


tercians—all these are 


jects in abundance. Another new 
Order in Ireland, founded by Moth 
er Mary Martin in Drogheda, is th 
Medical Missionaries of Mary. The 
young women of Ireland are join 
ing this new Order in large num- 
bers. The Sisters are trained in the 
most modern practices of nursing, 
midwifery and hygiene and_ then 
sent into the most abandoned dis 


tricts of tropical Africa. The re 
sults of their Christian love and 
kindness are outstanding in the 


places where they are working. The 
missionary Bishops and priests bless 
the day that saw their arrival. 


One could multiply indefinitely 
the examples of Irish Catholicity in 
action. It suffices to sav, however, 
that Ireland cannot be understood 
without the Faith. 
a veneer or shell to the Irish people 


It is not merely 


It is an integral thing in their lives 

It is as 
old as their recorded history. So 
much 


in the life of the nation. 
is it part of their lives, so 
much a part of their national char 
acter, that when an Irishman begins 
to defame his own country it will 
generally be found that his faith has 
already suffered eclipse. If an Irish 


] | 


man loses the Faith it will also gen 


erally be found that his fellow 


countrymen no longer regard him as 


a true Irishman. In France, Eng 
land, Germany, Russia or Australia, 
vou can be an atheist and vet be re 
garded as a loval citizen of vour 


country. In Treland, if you are a 


traitor to God, then Ireland knows 
instinctively that vou will be a 
traitor to her also. She does not 
want vou. She repudiates your 


claim to the title of a true Irishman 








were not unlike our own. 








Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. 


His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of « Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 
Price: TEN CENTS 
Order your copy today from THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, New York 


His times 
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What every bride shouldnt know: 


Waiver it feel 


Save the easy, automatic way...with U.S. 
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